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all 
ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ATHENIANS, 


THENS was one of the wealthiest 
and most flourishing of the 
Grecian republics; but it was poor 
incomparison with the Roman com- 
monwealth, or with the poorest of 
the modern nations of Europe. The 
city of Athens had many superb 
edifices; but as a whole it was a 
paltry place, compared with those 
of modern times. The habitations 
of Miltiades and Themistocles were 
not distinguishable from those of 
the meanest citizens. That of So- 
gates, with all its furniture, was 
worth only five mina (#18 15s.) 
The celebrated garden of Kpicurus, 
which was very large, and inclu- 
ded a fine plantation of olive-trees, 
cost eighty ming (£300 ) 
Such of the Athenians as pos- 
‘essed landed property, were ac- 
cusmed to reside on their estates, 
wd superintend their cultivation. 
Many enyaved in-commercial spe- 
culations, and others purchased 
Saves, whom they instructed and 
tinploy ed intradess ‘Thus the father 
“ Sophocles carried on the trade 
* a smith; and the father of De- 
Mosthenes that of a cabinet-maker. 
The protits of trade must have 
. great, as the interest of mo- 
te Was sometimes exorbitant. 
ing cent was the ordinary 
» OUL twenty-four, thirty-six, 
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and even forty-eight, were not un- 
common; and some usurers re- 
quired twenty-five pe? centa day, 
so that in four days the interest 
eqiilled the principal. 

The expense of living among the 
Athenians was trifling. A sheep, 
in the time of Solon, cost ninepence 
of our money; an ox but. three 
times that sum; and a_ bushel of 
wheat sixpence. Neither were these 
the constant diet of the people. 
Onions, beans, and lentils, were the 
principal food of the commonalty : 
and even Plato, who was a man 
of property, lived chiefly upon 
olives. In a comedy of Lynceus, 
however, a parasite complains of 
the Athenian fare; and observes, 
that they understood good living 
much better at Chalcis, in the is- 
land of Euboea. Though the Greeks 
make bread of their corn, this 
was the food only of the better 
sort. Hippocrates directs bread to 
be given to those who are recover- 
ing from an inflammation of the 
liver, if they have been accustom- 
ed to eat it; or maza, if this were 
their common food. The diet given 
to the Athenians at the Prytaneum, 
according to the laws of Solon, 
was only maza in ordinary days; 
but on festivals they were allowed 
bread. The maza was a_ kind of 
hasty-pudding made of barley-meal ; 
which they who could afford it, 
seasoned wath boiled wine, or with 
honey. 

The Athenians certainly made 
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entertainments for their friends: 
but that such a one as is descri- 
bed in the travels of Anacharsis was 
ever given at Athens, even by Alci- 
biades, is very questionable. On 
such occasions it was custom- 
ary to hire a cook for the day, who 
brought bis utensils with him, for 
the kitchens of private persons were 
too scantily furnished for them. 
They had a custom tending much 
to promote = seciabilitv : several 
would meet to eat together, each 
bringing his own portion. Indeed 
they were fond of eating in con- 
any; and a man would frequent- 
y take his supper in a basket to 


a friend’s honse, to eat it there, 
Their greatest expense was for 
wine, of which they were very 


fond. The authors who have des- 
eribed the manners of Athens, speak 
of spendthrifts much less frequent- 
ly than of misers; and no language 
has so many terms to express a 
lover of money. 

Though several of the Athenians 
kept a number of slaves, it was 
to derive profit from their labour, 
not to make a display of a splendid 
retinue. Indeed the keeping of a 
useless slare was prohibited by 
law. As it was the cnstom to 
travel on foot, a man would take 
a slave with him to carry his 
bagyage: if he ventured to take 
two, he would incur the imputa- 
tion of being prond or vain. 

With all this semblance of po- 
verty to a moderu eye, we cannot 
help contrasting the great and ad- 
mirable achievements of the Athe- 
nians, notwithstandmg the delects 
of their constifution, and the still 
more dangerous vices in their clia- 
racter; the excellence to which 
they carried the fine arts, many 
models of which have come down 
even to our times*; and the noble 
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examples they have set us in th 
walks of literature. A. people cosis 
not have been really poor, wih. 
out whose inventions the Wealthieg 
of after-days would have been, and 
would still remain, no better than 
barbarians. 
T.0¢. 
Islington, Nov. 5, 1811. 
Tee 
For the Belfast Monthly Magarin 
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ACCOUNT OF APOLLODORUS THE Ty 
RANT. 


"THE history of ancient Greece, 
which has transmitted to 
memorials of the greatest and no. 
blest actions, has likewise devoted 
its tyrants to the execration ¢ 
posterity. There are two of thes, 
whose names are almost always 
coupled tegether by the ancient, 
when they would cite examples 
of inhumanity. searcely credible. 
The first of these is Phalaris of 
Agrigentum; the second, Apollo 
dorus of Cassandria, in Macedonia 
The time at which the former 
lived, still remains doubtfal; and 
that of the lacter, though much 
wearer us, is little better known. 
Polvyenns informs us, that he 
usurped the sovereignty, after the 
Cassandrians hat been restored @ 
liberty by Eurydice. But whe 
was this Eurvdice, a tame common 
to diflerent women, who are mort 
or less conspicuous in history after 
= —— 
enterprising spirit of Lord Elgin, @ 
that nana te evidence of orien 
splendour of Athens, threatened #® 
was with speedy destruction, has 
removed to England, or accurately 
and secured in a permanent & 
that this country may now 86 
finest collection ‘of ancient Gretk 
ture in the world. See 
on the subject of the Earl 
Pursuits in Greece ; printed by 
ler, onde. .. «cs». ut yet 
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the death of Alexander? There 
was one, who was daughter of Phi- 
lip, and wife of Arid@us: another, 
the daughter of Antipater, and wile 
of Peolemy, sou of Lagos: a third, 
an Athenian, a descendant of Mil- 
tides, who was first’ married to 
Opheltas, king of Cyrene, and 
sfierward to Demetrius, the son of 
Agtigonus; and a fourth, daughter 
of Lysimachus, and wife of Aniti- 
ver, the son of Cassander. 

The city of Potideea, built on the 
isthnus that joined the peninsula of 
Pallene to the Continent, was des- 
toyed by Philip, king of Maee- 
dun; and re-built about fifty years 
aier, by Cassander, who gave it 
bis own name, and by the privi- 
leges he granted it, soon rendered 
itone of the principal eities of 
Macedonia, if notthe chief. After 
bis death, and during the troubles 
that ensued, it is probable, that 
encroachments were imade on the 
privileges of the Cassandrians; and 
that these were restored by his 
grand-daughter, the widow of Pto- 
lemy, son of Lagos, after the death 
of her son, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who 
bad placed a garrison in the city, to 
werawe the inhabitants. It ap- 
pears, that Apollodorus, who had 
we command there, caused the 
widiers of the garrison to be ad- 
mitted into the rauk of citizens, 
aad to have lands assigned theim 
m the Peninsula: winiie at the 
fame time a festival was instituted, 
tamed Eurydicia, out of gratitude 
le their deliverer, 

are other circumstauces, 

that tend to confirm the period, 
assigned to these events. Apol- 
while yet a simple citizen, 

to the Cassandrians, to 

an alliance with Antiochas, 

anil to put themselves under his 
a but this could not have 
Pay than the year 281, 
i it was then the reign 
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of Antiochus commenced. We learn 
too, from Diodorus Siculus, that 
Apollodorus had a body of Gauls 
for his guards. Now he first ex- 
pedition of these people into Greece 
was that in which Ptolemy Ces 
raunus was killed, toward the end 
of the year 280, BC. They came 
again the year following; and ad- 
vanced on ove side to Delphi, and 
on the other to byzantium, whence 
they passed over into Asia Minor, 
At this time some of theie troaps, 
being scattered, entered into the 
pay of diflevent priaces. 

The first measures that Apollo- 
derus took to seize the sovereignty, 
were badly concerted. He failed, 
and was brought to trial: but 
throwing hiuself at the mercy of 
his judges, who were sofiened by 
the appearance wf his wife and 
daughters at their feet, im habits 
of mourning, he was acquitted. 
This only rendered him more ev- 
terprising, as he formed a second 
conspiracy. As the first had been 
discovered through the indiscretion 
of one of the conspirators, he took 
the most horrible means of pre- 
venting a similar occurrence. Have 
ing iuvited them to a_ feast, he 
made them unknowingly eat of 
the eutrails, and drink of the blood 
of a young man, whose dead body 
he afterwards showed them. ‘Thus, 
finding themselves involved in a 
crime of such a natue, they ima- 
gined themselves unabie to recede, 
ur separate his fate from their own. 
A party amoug the people too 
was necessary for his purpose; 
and this he found in the slaves, 
to whom he prowised their liberty, 
Accordingly mn a very little time 
after his acquittal, he contrived to 
make himnsolf absolute master of the 
city. 

The judges, who had absolved 
him, had soon cause to repent their 
weakriess; for the first use he made 
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of his power, was to put them to 
a crue! death. He hired for his 
guards, a number of these Gauls, 
who, recently employed in ravaging 
Macedonia and Greece, were imu- 
red to murder and plunder; and 
his chief minster was Callphon, 
one of the acents of Agathocles, 
tyrant of Siciy. ‘Thus supported, 
his avarne and barbarity knew no 
bounds, and his hands were sullied 
with the most atrocious crimes. 
His chief delight seemed to be in 
blood; for he often ordered — bis 
guards to slay betore bis eyes 
persons who bad given him no of- 
fence, and from whese death he 
could expect no advantage. 

A tyranny so disgusting, could 
scarcely be of long duration; and 
indeed could not subsist, as soon 
as Macedonia enjoyed the benefit 


of a reguiar government Anti 
gonus Gonatas, the son of Deme- 


trius, liad kept possession of bavotia, 
and some other parts of Greece. 
After diflerent wars, in which he 
had but Intle success, he main- 
tained a contest against Antiochus, 
the son of Seleucus, which was con- 
cluded by a tweaty of amiiy, and 
his espousing the daughter of Se- 
leucus and Stratonice. Onthis he 
turned bis thoughts to the recovery 
of Macedonia, which had been for 
some time a prey to anarchy and 
the Gauls. He proceeded thither 
by seo; and had scarcely landed, 
when he cut in pieces a body of 
Gauls, who had come to plunder 
his camp and fleet. Soon atter he 
Jaid siege to Cassandria, which 
was justly deemed one of the keys 
of the country: but Apollodorus 
had a strong garrisonof foreigners, 
and had taken all the necessary 
measures tor an obstinate defence. 
After having besieged the — place 


ten months, Antigonus despaired of 
becoming master of it by force, 
and therefore had recourse to strata- 
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gem. He broke up the siege, agg 


directed Amunias, the COMMAnder 
of the Pirates, who formed a part 
of his fleet, to enter into negoca, 
tion with Apollodorus for peace 
and protn'se hin a supply ot wine 
and provision, of which he begag 
to stand im need. Seduced by these 
appearances, aud supposing Apt 
gonus at a distance, A pollodorys 
became negligent mm his guard of 
the city. Ol this negigence Ami. 
nias availed himself, making him. 
se.f master of the place which he 
entered mw concert” with Antigo. 
nus, whom he bad apprised of what 
was passing. The tyrant, thus 
taken unawares, was delivered y 
to the fury of the people, who 
first burned bis daughtets to death 
betore bis eyes, alter which they 
flead him alive, and then threw 


him into a caldron” of boiling 
water. 
T. 0.C, 


Islington, Nov. 5, 1811. 








For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT OF A CHAR: TABLE FUND OP 
FORTY GUINEAS, PRODUCED BY THE 
SKILL AND INDUSTKY OF FIVE 
YOUNG LADIES, IN (THE SPACE OP 
ONE YEAR. 
GIVE young ladies in a consider 
able town in England, resolved to 
devote their leisure hors to the 
service of suffering humanity. They 
expended, successively, twenty gule 
neas in the purchase of materials for 
various kinds of faney work, with 
the avowed intention of reimbursing 
themselves, as it was pot their i 
tention to devote more than their 
time and skill to the general species 
ol charity they had in contempl 
tion. ‘They made every sort of fan 
cy work, boxes, workbags, pi 
cushions, needle-books, thread 
ses, every thing in short of ts 
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sind, demanded by whim, va- 
nity, and taste, hey also made 
large square toilet pincushions of 
whe marseilles quilung, fully trim- 
med with double rows of muslin, 
and watch-pockets for beds to cor- 
respond. 

How to sell these articles, which 
were exquisitely finished, seemed the 
dificulty. The shop-keeper will 
gidom give a fair price for any 
thing offered by private hands ; and 
ifhe did, still bis profit would <de- 
duct much from the charity. To be 
atax on unwilling friends, and per- 
haps uncharitable acquaintance, 1s 
always painful, and sometimes Creates 
an uneasy seuse of obligation. 


To avoid this, the young ladies 
engaved a standing, as it is called, 
atthe great annual fair of the town 
inwh ch they lived, and an intelli- 
gent person to attend it. ‘This stand- 
ing was lined with green baize, and 
omamented with wreaths of natural 
floweis, and draperies of white mus- 
lin: the words of ** Charitable Fund,” 
were displayed in large letters onthe 
top. The sale was so good as to 
produce a nett profit of forty gui- 
ueas, after every expense was de- 
ducted. 


The money was expended in coals, 
medicine, and food, for the mest 
necessitous families in the town, and 
i Completely clothing ten poor 
women, They used serge for the 
gowns, as warmer and more useful 
than any other material. They 
bought it by the piece for 3s. Id. per 
yard, and four yards made a gown. 
Phey cut out all the clothing of the 
women, and paid the woman her- 
self for making it, wherever she was 
tound capable, gowns excepted, 
those they had made at a shilling 
each, by a mautua-maker. 


L. behaviour, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MANNER OF 
CONDUCTING FUNERALS} WITH A 
FEW REMARKS RESPECTING ANCIENE 
CUSTOMS, Wc. 


I VAS much pleased at reading 
some directions that were annexed 
to the account of the death of tluch 
Kirk, late of Belfast, as given in the 
Magazine No, 29, left by him to be 
observed atter his decease, respecting 
the manner of conducting his fue 
neral, &c. Frequently since that 
period | have been desirous of 
bringing into public notice the fol- 
lowing example of a similar kind 
in the casé of Joseph Millar, who 
died near Dromore, upwards of three 
vears ago; he left behind him in 
writing, the following memoran- 
dum, as a testimony against the 
extravagance too frequently mani- 
fested at such times, particularly in 
country places. ‘That it may ex- 
cite useful reflections in the minds 
of others, is the only end | have in 
view, in now bringing it forward. 
It is as tollows : 

« Memorandum of the manner in 
which I desire my funeral may be 
conducted after my decease 

« IT desire, that when my last cons 
flict is over, my body may be wrap- 
ped ina sheet, and laid on the bed 
where I usually slept, there to ree 
main without undergoing any kind 
of operation whatever, uati! it be 
found convenient to put it ina cof 
fin, which I desire may be made 
plain and simple, without covering 
or colouring of any kind, or orna- 
ment, escutcheons, &c. I. desire 
there may be no wake, (as it is cal- 
led), or of numbers gathering on the 
occasions This is a custom I have 


long thought inconsistent, and teads 
to introduce irregularity, levity of 
and unprofitable con- 
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versation, unbecoming the solemnity 
of such an occasion. 

“I desire that my funeral may be 
conducted as quietly as possible, 
and in order to prevent a concourse 
of people, let my remains be inter- 
red as early im a morning as con- 
veniently may be. 

“ That no spirituous or other liquors 
(as the custom commonly is) be dis- 
tributed on the occasion. Be punc- 
tual inthis particular, I have seen 
miserable effects produced by it. 
That my remains be interred in 
Hillsborough church-burying-place, 
(so called) ; but if, as it is customary, 
the curate, or any other, persists io 
reading what is called the burial 
service on the occasion, then in that 
case, let my remains be taken to 
any other burying-place where no 
such observance will be insisted on. 

« That no head-stone or tomb-stone 
of any description be placed at my 
grave. 

“In testimony of the above, I sub- 
scribe my hand this 20thof 5th Mo.* 
1308. 

“Josepu Miivar.” 


About three months after writing 
the above, he finished his course, 
leaving behind him the example of 
a blameless life, and unsullied repu- 
tation. He was a good husband, an 
aflectionate son, and fulfilled, to the 
utmost of his abilities, the several 
duties of his station. 

He bore a long and painful ill- 
ness with the patient hope, and calm 
resignation of true religion, not the 
religion of external show, cold and 
formal, which however calculated 
to please the imagination, and a- 
muse the senses, mends not the 
heart, nor regulates the conduct. 
His was a religion of higher origin, 
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* He never made any profession with 
the people called Quakers, although in 
this instance he adopted a mode of expres- 
sion used by them, 
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which enabled him to view Without 
dismay his approaching dissolution 

This much seemed necessary to 
state in order to show that the map. 
ner of his life was consistent with 
that kind of conduct he wished might 
be adopted, after his decease, pe. 
specting bis remains, 

Indeed, to every serions reflect. 
ing mind that is not led away in his 
judgment by the force of custom, 
it must appear evident how jncop. 
sistent with the nature of the occa 
sion, is the manner in which, in too 
general a way, funerals are cop. 
ducted. Instead of having a ten. 
dency to impress on the minds of 
survivors serious views of mortality, 
and to convey useful lessons of the 
uncertainty of time, the mode often 
practised, goes far in contributing to 
promote a lightness of disposition, 
and inattention to what should most 
of all concern them, their own dix 
solution. 

To what purpose but to indulges 
spirit of vain-glory, and at a time 
that should be the most humiliating 


to beings circumstanced like us, are 


all the idle pomp, the vain and 
costly parade so often manifested on 
these occasions. ‘Io how much bel- 
ter purpose might the, sums thus 
foolishly lavished away be applied! 
Thecosts attending these ostentatious 
appearances, would go a great way 
in relieving the naked and distrety 
ed, and in supplying the wants of ma 
ny who are pining on a bed of sith 
ness, destitute of almost every com 
fort necessary at such a time, with 
scarce a rag to cover their worn-out 
frame, whilst so many are indulging 
in all the extravagance of super 
fluity of which invention is master, 
or of which art can boast; and e% 
tending this thirst of vanity to mat 
ters relating to the dead, which © 
all folly appears to me to be the most 
absurd. 


It is greatly to be regretted that @ 
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many in the middle and lower sta- 
tions of life should discover so much 
weakness on these and other occa- 
ons, as to endeavour to copy after 
their more wealthy neighbours and 
sim to vie with each other in an 
expensive and showy appearance. 
They often grievously subject them- 
selves to many serious tnconve- 
niences, and in wishing to maintain 
a rank above their means, become 
more and more regardless of sup- 
porting that rectitude of principle, 
asteady adherence to which, forms, 
in any situation, the truly upright 
character. 

If those who move in the higher 
circles were at all times to show an 
example of moderation, it would, I 
think, be one means of reducing to 
# more proper standard the direction 
of affairs. 

In the eye of sober reason and 
jost discernment, the extravagance 
frequently manifested at wakes, as 
they are called, especially in’ the 
country, assumes more the appear- 
ance of the remains of barbarous 
times, than symptoms of an enlight- 
ened agei In what other hight can 
he viewed the practice of previous- 
ly preparing the body as if for a 
public exhibition, and then of num- 
bers collecting tugether for no other 
purpose, thanto spend the night in 
rioting and noisy mirth, whilst in 
Many instances a plentiful supply of 
‘rong drink is not wanting to ina- 
flame the imagination, and to spur 
on to still greater degrees of savage 
tudeness, making that a season of 
feasting and jollity, which should be 
marked with conduct of a very dif- 
ferent kind? [t sometimes excites 
our astonishment when we read of 
the conduct of some countries on 
these and other occasions; what a pity 
tisthat we do not more frequently 
wn our attention to what is pass- 
ing among ourselves! 

Tome it has often been a source 
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of admiration, how those who have 
loved and respected their friends 
while living, could treat their re- 
mains with such cold indifference. 
as to suffer them to become a kind 
of public spectacle, and expose them 
to the view ofevery vulgar beholder, 
giving them up as it were, to the 
will and pleasure of a licentious 
disposition in all who chuse to take 
advantage of the occasion, to gratify 
a vain taste for idle sport and pas- 
time. 

How is it possible for serious minds 
to relish such entertainment within 
their walls, or by their conduct give 
encouragement to the practice? But 
custom reconciles the greatest con- 
tradictions. 

Ilowever, it is hoped, that some 
of the barbarous customs, for such 
they really appear to be, which, 
with a view of this subject come un- 
der observation, are beginning gra- 
dually to die away, and I wish they 
may more and more get into disre- 
pute, until they totally disappear; 
but I fear they have still too strong 
a hold on many minds to be easi- 
lv given up. Many acknowledge 
their impropriety, but are unwilling 
to putin practice what thev are con- 
vinced would be more consistent, 
from a fear of being pointed at by 
their neighbours, and remarked as 
affecting singularity, Yet the prac- 
tice of singularity, when opposed 
to wrong customs, and bad_ habits, 
merits not contempt. When pro- 
perly supported, it has a tendency to 
create in the minds of others an in- 
quiry how far custoins, though long 
established and generally acknow- 
ledged, are right to be adopted. 
The length of tine that any custom 
has been in use, or however gene- 
rally it may have been approved, is 
no proof of its being right ; nor does 
it afford any plea why it is not bet- 
ter that it should be broken through, 
notwithstanding the adhecents of it 
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may strongly plead for its conti- 
nuance, by endeavouring to bring 
forward proofs of antiquity. 

Many blindly follow the ways and 
customs in which they have been 
educated, without ever once giving 
themselves the trouble of examining 
whether they are right or wrong: 
they can give no reason why they 
follow such and such customs, dut 
merely because their fathers have 
done so, and sodothey. ‘Thus cus- 
toms, no matter how corrupt, are 
handed down from one age to an- 
other, and rendered, in the too gene- 
ral estimation, venerable by their 
age, and in theeyes of their zeal- 
ous votaries, are viewed as so many 
sacred relics, so that for any person 
to dare to touch them im point of the 


least deviation is ceemed acrime of 


nosmall magnitude. Laow speak not 
only of the subject on which these 
few observations are founded, but 
also with respect to the fond attach- 
ment so generally manifested in 
giving the preference to ancient 
usages and customs, how proper and 
laudable soeever the relinquishing 
of them may be, or how greatly the 
state of society may be benefited by 
the chance. 

Many entertain a superstitioud ve- 
neration for ancient customs, and 
bestow a kied of veneration on what- 
ever bears the name of antiquity, to 
the total reyes tion of every ulea that 
any further step towards improve- 
rent ts necessary. 

This disposition to follow impli- 
citly, and without examination, the 
footsteps of past times, proves a 
powerful obstacle in the way of fur- 
ther search, and keeps the mind in- 
stead of advancing pro; erly forward, 
still gong back. 1 would not ap- 
prove of condenming ancient cus- 
toms merely because they are an- 
cient, nor of applauding new ones, 
on account of their noveity, Let 
all measures, ancient or modern, be 
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valued according to the rank they-ar 
entitled to hold in the scale of peg 
usefulness ; and so far as they hare 
contributed in) forwarding the 
interests of man, let their wee 
estimated. Numerous acts of past 
and present times are on these 
grounds entitled to respectful ye. 
membrance. 

But a fondness for Antiquity, mere. 
ly for the sake of antiquity, and 3 
belief in its infallibility, has gone 
far in obstructing the channel of free 
and rational inquiry, and occasioned 
the abuse of sober reason, and of 
those noble powers of the mind de. 
signed by the great Creator to lead 
man on in a state of progressive 
purity. 

| do indeed most sincerely wish, 
that mankind would act as becomes 
rational intelligent beings. 


N. S. 
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Finpinc that, you considered the 
Excursion to Brianstord, suitable to 
the design of your Magazine, | 
send you a paper on a_ similar 
subject, and written by the same 
person, which I conceive’ will be 
equally acceptable to your readers. 

A.Z. 

saath 

August 3d, 

'Y ESTERD \Y mormng we all 
set otf from Tullyquilly, %@ 
meet our friends from Mourne, in 
the mountains. We were obliged 
to stop a while at Rathfriland, 
where our party was to mas 


ter. Proceeding we rode to the 
foot of Spelgah, where we 


began to ascend the mountain 
foot. We had a rugged but plea 
sant journey of about a mile, till 
we came to the bed of the nvet 
Bann, near which we travelled twe 
miles more. Here it appears 








me, 


the 
to 


lar 


ill 
ef 
wo 
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most charming river; as it flows 
over steep “crags, and large masses 
of gramite, with immense preci pion es 
on each side, and roc os hangin 

heads, seemingly thre; ten- 
‘ag to hurl destruction upon us, 
step. When we came 
Meadow, the ground 
became Very Wet, as it is a spot 
egrrounded by prodigious hills on 
ail side's ‘The dificulty which 
wome of the laches experienced, in 
making good their way over the 
moist, slippery ground 
them having dirued their stockings 
and gowns Very much,) however, 
it might, On a difierent occasion, 
have been rere tted, at present 
only added to the mirth of the 


over our 


gi every 
into the Deer's 


whole party. 

We now began to distinguish 
our Mourne friends advancing. 
Thev looked like a litle army at 
d distance —and no wonder ; as the 
party consisted of nine ladies, and 
welve gentlengen, all on borse- 
back, We, thongh nearly equal in 
number, did, by no means, exhibit 
the same formidable appearance, 
as we were all on foot—About 
eleven o'clock, we met at the 
Cairn, the place appointed for ren- 
dezvous. After mutual greetings 
oo the part of old friends, and in- 
troductions on the part of strangers, 
we proceeded to climb Slieve-muck, 
a very high mountain, in the middle 
of the whole range. ~ The ladies 
received assistance from the gentle- 
men; natwithstanding which, they 
were occasionally obliged to stop, 
in order to rest and regain breath. 
The j party was very soon spread 
wer the whole mountain; each 
taking the way that seemed most 
easy, In gainig the ascent. Some 
of the girls 
the wen’s coats, and some by their 
ams—while some of the young 
men, in their turn, beld gaily by 
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the girls’ gowns. No one however, 
complamed of fatigue—as nothing 
could -exceed the spirits of — the 
whole party. 

My father remarked that there 
Was a time jor all things, and 
that now was the time for play- 
ing the fool; and that the cleverest 
persons of the party were those 
that would make the greatest fools 
of themseives—and really it could 
not be doubted that all present dil 
all in their power to contribute to 
the good hamour and hilarity of 
the whole party. After a vigorous 
eflurt, we gained the North-Kast 
summit of the mountain—and never 
was I so struck with admiration 
and wonder, Slieve Donnard just 
opposite, reared his majestic head 
to the clouds, the proud superior 
of the whole range. Next to him 
Rignian, a most beautiful moun- 
tain, awful with steep precipices, 
and immense rocks hanging with 
threatening aspect over Mourne. 
On the other side stood Bencrum: 
this mountain is uncommonly pic- 
turesque and grand, It rises in a 
conical form, with its summit tne 
dented with huge rocks, The 
sides are covered with a beautiful 
verdure; and as the valley below 
is very deep, the height appeared 
guite tevriflic. Another high moun- 
tain, with that on which we stood, 
formed a vast circle, in the middle 
of which the valley appeared like 
a deep wellof many hundred acres, 
We were surprised to find here a 
large Jake, exhibiting a most bean- 
tiful sheet of water. and having 
the sands on its shore of a most 
brilliant hue. Altogether, the scene 
was calculated to fill the mind 
with those exalted transports, which ' 
result from a contemplation of the 
magnificent and sublime. My heart 
swelled with 1 rapture, and my mind 
was transported on the wings of 
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devotion, toward the great author 
whose — plastic 
terrestrial ball. 


parent of 


exis,ence, 
this 


aD | ny 
hand mou ed 
s¢ These 
good, 
Almighty! 
"Thus 


are thy glorious works, 
rhine this universal frame, 
fair! ‘Thyself how 
wond'rous then, 


Unspeakable !” 
We 


wondrous 


-——_-— 


lo Xt proceeded to the southern 


extrem y of the mountam, and 
berny amony the last who arrived 
there, we tound the young men, 
and even the girs, throwing stones 
down a stupendons ciitl, into the 
valley benewth. “Phe sound of echo 
and re-echo, reverberated from rock 
to rock, had avery” fine etflect. 
Under our feet lay the romantic 
country of Mourne, diversified with 
Neat white cottages, and planta- 
tions, As my childhood was pas- 


sed there, memory recalled to, ny 
mind a thousand pleasures formerly 
enjoyed, and added an interest to 
the prospect, which an unconcern- 
ed spectator could not teel. I con- 
templated the with a pe- 
culiar and exquisite delight. Be- 
youd Mouine appeared the channel, 


scene 


and has the day been clear, the 
Isle of Man, a parte of Scotland, 
Wales, Wicklow mountains, the 
hill of Liowith, and Doblin bay, 
could have been easily seen. We 
had a tine view, however, of the 
charming bay of Carlingtord, and 
of the town, with its old turrets 


and fortifications. ‘The block-bonse, 


Creen-castie aud Gsreen stand, were 
also under our eye. ‘The We.- 
tern } 1Osj ect Was SOON closed 
by a range of the mountains lO- 
ward Kosstrevor; to the North, 
we had ai view of the county 
of Down, as far as the eve could 
reach, 


We had not long contemplated this 


subiime prospect, til we suddenly 


found ourselves actually above 
the clouds. ‘lie sky was clear 
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above our heads, but on all sicles 
the prospect was shut out by 
mense volumes of rolling 
beneath our feet. These cloads Wing 
ever shift with great rapidity fo 
after the lapse of a few minutes, 
the clouds that we observed below 
us, bepan aud we pte- 
sently found onrselves involyed in 
a sort of darkness entirely nev 

It was so thick, that we could nw 
who were removed from 
greater distance than that 
yards. 


ih- 
Cc louds, 


to ascend, 


see those 
us to ho 
of a few 
not accustomed to the scene, he- 
came alarmed, and fled with Spre- 
Ciprtation iy) Call) 6directions, Nor 


was it possible for them to ascer 


Phose who were 


tain which was the right’ way— 
and one young man wandered se 
veral mies from the — proper 
path. ‘Lhe cloud which had been 
hovering about the summit for 
soine time, sudd lenly shot upwares 
into the sky, and left agai the 
prospect clear. We now viewed 


each other with great pleasure, aad 
the day being very fine, we be 
gan to de scend. I and my Col 
panion sat down on a little grassy 
hillock, to enjoy the pleasure of 
looking into the valley below; and 
seeing the party dispe rsed over the 
Whole side of the mountain; pe 
thing could be more — picturesque, 
than to see them shipping aloug— 
some, as it were, hanging im the 
niddie region, others farther be- 
low, ae ‘some still near the top; 
others straying — here and there, 
eathering wild heath, and moult 
tain m yrtle, and such other things 
worth notice, as grew in this gree 
In descending 
mountain, we came to the soure 
of the river Bann. It rises aco 
siderable distance from its base, # 
gushes in considerable sire 
irom among the rocks. We le 
lowed its course for several hus- 
dred yards, and coming tw 4 sp 
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covered with a beautiful verdure, 


we dined. It was three o’rtock, 
and the day was extremely tine. 
We spread two table-cloths on the 
crass, and a variety of meat, now 
rendered more delicious by the 
exercise, of Which we had partaken 
« liberally im the course of the 
morning: then placed ourselves all 
around, I never saw a dinner 
so truly. enjoved. <A smile sat 
oo every countenance, anda 
laugh was at every one’s service. 
We drank our wine out of tin 
porringers, and our meat off wooden 
treuchers, After dinner the girls 
began to sing witha very pleasing 
elect; and afterwards danced on 
the green. We perceived a neigh- 
bouring gentleman approaching with 
three servants; he asked leave to 
join us, which being readily grant- 
ed, he added much to the glee 
aad goo! humour of the party. 
About two hours after another gen- 
tleman with four servants, joined 
uw. tle said he saw the dance 
from the top of the mountain, 
and that we put bim in’ mind of 
what he had heard of fairies 
dancing by moon-light. All sorts 
of diversions now went forward. 
Vor party had increased to filty- 
one persons, and the utmost hap- 
piuess seensed to be enjoyed by 
every individual, Such recreations, 
abounding with joy, innocence and 
love, may well be envied by the 
rich and powerful, to: whose breasts 
peacelul and solid joys are so 
hen strangers, and who, amid the 
gare of wealth and honers, often 
‘pend days of weariness, and nights 
care. At six o’clock, we parted 
wth much reluctance. Our Se pa- 
muon, however, was cheered by 
@ hope that we might meet again 
0 enjoy the company of one 


‘iother, in some such pleasing 
a wes 

scenes, We once more followed 
“© Course of the Baun, and ob- 


served in) passing along a stream 
falling into it, that ran beautifully 
over rocks of fine mountain jasper. 
We reached our horses in satety, 
and got home at nine o'clock. 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
am 

HE follawing letter was written 

in the year 1777, by tlogh 
M‘Aulay Boyd, a gentleman of con. 
siderable talents, whom the inupu- 
dence of London printers has (irely 
attempted to palm upon a public, 
equally inquisitive and credulous, 
as the real owner of the name of 
Junias, the substantial author of 
those letters, to which, as a caveat 
to vain curiosity, has been pretixed 
the sublime and mysterious motto, 
© spar NOMINIS UMBRA.” =A pert 
proficient in the printing trade, re- 
solved to stimulate without satisfy- 
ing curiosity, and to keep the dil- 
ferent parts of bis manulactory al- 
ways at work, takes up some name, 
(such as this one of Mr. Boyd), not 
generally known, but where known, 
well thoucht of, then sets onc of his 
literary mechanics to the task, who, 
by the help of a tew anecdotes, a 
few letters, a few tnfling coinci- 
dences, works up a theory of six 
shiflmes value, ascertaining beyond 
contradiction, the author of Junius ; 
and surely he will not ascend from 
the grave to smile contemptuously 
at the falsehood.* ‘The majesty of 
darkness covers him rouud, and 
will, I believe, for ever mock the 


ate ep cep a -o-en 
---_ 


ot. a 


- = 


*It is a common practice on the Con 
tinent to frame or forge, with ingenious 
verisimilitude, ‘* Letters,” ‘ Memoirs,” 
&c. and send them forth, under names of 
celebrity. Such formerly were the Letters 
ascribed to Pope Ganganelli, and of late, 
the Letters constructed for Madame Du 
Deffand, Madame Espinasse, &c. ‘The 
Memvirs of Prince Eugene seem to issue 
from the same mint of mind, and it is 


most sedulous and sagacious of po- 
litical or literary inquisitors. 

In the solution of this literary 
problem, the guess is best directed 
to Gerard Hamilton, a man of pow- 
ers but partially discovered, (like a 
rich mine found, and then lost); 
rarely appearing in public, but when 
appearing, exquisitely elaborate ; 
now dazzling all eyes with the splen- 
did effulgence, then, for long pe- 
ridds, retiring into dark and frigid 
solitude ; a man who was well and 
deeply initiated in his knowledge of 
courtiers, and in the personalities of 
cabinets; a man who made a rapid 
rise, and as rapid a decline in po- 
litical distinction; whio Was sup- 
planted by the versatile and omni- 
farious Burke; and who, although 
he had determined to give utterance 
to the disconfent, “alta mente fe- 
pestum,” yet from personal reasons, 
might have been induced to put on 
an impenetrable masque, least his 
¢haracier might be bilisted by his 
former associations, and perhaps from 
his insight into human hature, that bis 
real name would lessen the dignity of 
his assumed one, and his lierary 


Gn SS a eS ets 


- 


shameful to see what praise such a miser- 
able picture of humanity, (whether true 
or false), has extracted from philosophic 
and philanthropic reviewers. One spe- 
cinien is enough, ‘ Nothing,” says this 
hero, “ could be more bdrilliaat or mote 
sanguinary. How strangely one may find 
amusement amidst scenes of the greatest 
horror! f shall never forget the appear- 
ance and grimaces of the Jews, who were 
compelled to throw into the Danube, the 
bodies of twelve thousand men, killed on 
both sides, to spare the trouble and ex- 
pense of, burying them.” If these me- 
moirs be authentic, it will appear, that 
many of the great exploits, and famous 
battles of those days were decided by the 
help of gold, rather than by ste/. Brave 
armies tought and fell at the mercy of 
spies and courtezans, ‘ 1 made presents,” 
saye Kugene. “ There is scarcely any thi 
but what may be Lopght in England,” 
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fanve would dwindle with the de 
velopement of the mystery. Then 
appears then a coincideuce betwee, 
the text of Junius’ Letters, and the 
context of this man’s lile and chy. 
racter, 

Were any intrinsic evidence want 
ing, to prove that Mr. Boyd was aot 
the author of Junius, the follow 
letter would supply it, and biy ex 
travagant admiration of Burke ex. 
pressed in a part of it, would 
strengthen the conclusion. Vet this 
was the era of. Burke’s life to be at. 
mired and respected. As for Boyd, 
he wags not remarkable so moch ter 
any original genius, as for havi 
what may be called a tasteful 
He was imbued with the light of lik 
berty from the luminaries of the me- 
trepolis, and this light he gave out 
avai inthe dark corners of the coun 
try. He ‘repeated the orations of 
Burke, and of Fox, and of Lord Cha 
ham, and the aadienee were willing- 
ly astonished with the mimetic thut 
der and: lightning. This letter of 
his contains an anecdote or two, and 
some reflected flashes of eloquence, 
which appear worth preserving 98 
repository of literary sevaps. i 

We may perhaps be led, by the 
perusal, to look ‘back to the siti 
tion, at that time, both of this cow 
ty, and of this ‘country; and then 
draw either the comparison or the 
contrast with our present inertness, 
or indifference, both as electors, atid 
as members of the empire. At that 
time, a representative was returned,” 
(in spike of those junetions of per 
sonal interests, whuse object it s@ 
convert a sound coutty mito @ we 
ten borough), free of expeuse, aud 
(sttll more) was supported in paris 
ment by the voluntary contiom 
tions of his constituents, Mr. Boye 
was at that time the lawyer empey- 
ed, and served the public cause 
both with his tongue, and with: r 
pen, in a sesies of well-written le 


+ 
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te, subscribed, * A Freeholder.” 
His superiority on every occasion to 
the connsellor on the opposite sikle, 
was manifest. Mr. Dankin appear- 
ed a kiowing attorney, rather than 
an itelligent lawyer;. yel. when 
these antaonists sought for fortune 
and faine in India, this same Mr. 
Denkin worked his way to the se- 
cond seat on the beach, and the ho- 
nour of knight-hood; while Boyd, 
aman of great endowments, and 
attended with large expectations, 
whether by not having furnished 
himself with aw East Indian con- 
science, or from want of patronage, 
orfrom private imprudencies, dwin- 
died at length into the publisher of 
a periodical paper, and died in the 
midst of increasing embarrassments. 
Suth is the Phantasmagoria of hu- 
man life, nor do 1 wish to draw any 
reseniblance that may have taken 
place between the downward fame 
of the county, and the declining 
character of the individual. 

With respect to the’ country at 


‘large, and particalarly its relation 


to America, the following letter was 
penned just before one great crisis, 
and this empire seems now to be on 
the eve of another, and both occa- 
sioned principally by the interfe- 
rence of France. Much is it to be 
feared, that the same systematic 
petverseness which drove America 
ty the necessity of constitutional, 
may force her, Tels unwillingly, to 
the practical display of commercial 
independence, that is; ¢ sélf-depen- 
dence founded on the product of ‘her 
own agriculture, and the increasing 
activity and supply, of her own 
manufactures. [ well know that 


anilopies ‘between the individual 

nation are dften more fanci- 
fulthan philosophical ; yet America, 
in its adolescence when the letter 
Wa8 Written, is advancin 


baturity of manhood, 
Whiole 


fast to'the 
tile the 
Jestern world ‘is labouring 
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with change and revolution, and the 
United States are about to command 
its destinies, “by an enlarged phi- 
lanthropy, and an enlightened fore- 
cast,” a ministry of “ existing cir- 
cusnstances,” without views, either 
retrospective, or prospective, are 
continuing the very same system of 
provocation which was pursued in 
the year 1777, and pertinaciously 
repeating the same process in alieo- 
ating Iretann, which once before 
dissevered the empire, and lost Asre- 
RICA, A. P. 
pare al 


London, Norfolk-St. Feb, 28th, 1777. 
DEAR SIR, 


Tam much obliged to you for your 
very friendly letter, which I receiv. 
ed the beginning of this month; 
and which I should certainly sooner 
have acknowledged, if I had time or 
matter to send you a letter, such as 
you pay me the compliment of ex- 
pecting. Bat my tune has been 
very little my own, lately at. least ; 
ainong other reasons from the hurry 
of removing from the country te our 
present residence in London, an 
Operation which even in small fa- 
milies is attended with not a little 
trouble. 

As to materials -for writing, the 
political world, instead of its usual 
fruitfulness of events in this busy 
season, of the year, has been almost 
barren. At best, the few matters 
that are brought forth, are of sueh 
uncertain nature and appearance, 
that they may rather be called false 
conceptions, than any thing to decide 
or depend on. When a.ship arrives 
from America, pregnaat as the public 
expect with intelligence, the miais- 
terial midwives contrive at least to 
uraim it, if not stifle it in its birth; 


or if they. cannot effect that, they 


swatbe aod swaddie it so in their 
gizette,—cradle of stage, that it is imn- 
possible to discover it clearly.or sa- 
tisfactorily. Ad this uaolairness, 
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not confining it to the enemy, they 
practice, more criminally perhaps, 
even against their own arms, and 
their own generals. A remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the mitsre- 
presentation of General Clinton, by 
a mutilated publication of bis owa 
letter on the attack of Charlestown, 
when he and Parker were repulsed 
by Lee. Probably you remember 
the circumstance: if not, it is worth 
referring to in the Gazettes of that 
time. I mention it now, because 
Ciinton is every day expect- 
ed from Rhode Island .in the Asia; 


and will probably hint to some of 


our state-publishers his displeasure at 
being so injuriously treated, You'll 
see that only two paragraphs of his 
leiter are stated in the Gazette, ex- 
pressing some mistake or misinforma- 
tion of the depth of the water he was 
to cross. The universal inference 
on reading this candid Gazette, was 
a severe censure on General Ciinton, 
for this criminal ignorance, which was 
supposed'to have ruined and disap- 
pointed the whole measure of the at- 
tack, How provoking this unjust cen- 
sure must have been to Clintonand his 
friends, you will judge when you know 
that the insinuation was totaily false ; 
and that Clinton, instead of remain- 
ing in an ignorance which would 
have been criminal, lost not a mo- 
ment in informing himself of the 
situation, and actually tried it him- 
self, walking in up to the chin, till 
he found it impassable. The officer 
whom he at first sent to sound it, 
had made a mistake, and sent 
word it was only 17 inches deep 
in crossing; thinking he had got- 
ten on the island, when in fact 
he was only on a bank of sand: but 
Clinton guessed the account to be 
erroneous, and instantly satisfied 
himself. The failure was owing not 
to any ignorance or inactivity of bis, 
for the contrary were remarkable, 
but to the miscarriage of some bat- 
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teaux, which Clinton had applied 
for to Parker, for the Purpose of 
carrying over the troops, Not 4 
svilable of these explanatory, apd 
indeed praise-worthy particulars, 
peared in the Gazette; but one o 
two naked paragraphs, cut out of q 
long letter, throwing by this « gy 
pressio veri,” a false and calumnioys 
suggestion on a brave officer, By 
I have involved you in a longer de. 
tail than I expected. To atone for 
its tediousness, let me wind it 
with Charles Fox’s sarcasm on the 
subject. He asserted, “ that the mi. 
nister who authorized the publica 
tion of that scandalous Gazette, 
was himself either criminally igne 
rant, or wickedly malicious ;—that 
it was the coward’s characteristic to 
traduce the brave, and that none 
could do so, who were not insensible 
to the merits of character, and cares 
less of military honour.” (You know 
that Ld. G. Germaine is Secretary 
for the Colony -department ) 

This session has been less adorned 
with eloquence than any I remem. 
ber for some years. Mr. Burke has 
spoken but once, ‘I need not add, 
that he spoke incomparably well, 


Besides the superior brilliancy of his. 


style and sentiment, he is so much 
more comprehensive, so much wider 
in his range, both of fact and angie 
ment, in short, so much more mae 
ter of his subject, and of all the pos 
sible methods in which it may be 
treated, than any other speaker, that, 
in my mind at least, comparison 
totally out of the question, The de- 


bate was an unexpected one, and. 
therefore perhaps the more avi@ar 
ted; on a motion from the miaortly,. 


for Parliament to adopt a lenient 
proclamation of the Howes; wi 

promised te the Americans, ‘ @ 
visal of certain instructions to 


governors, on the part of the King, 


and his concurrence in revising the 
grievous Acts of Parliament.” 
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lamation certainly was more 
decent and equitable than most of 
their productions ; though by no 
weaus sufficiently explicit,  Ex- 
ained, however, and confirmed 
Parliament, it might have oper- 
aied very beneficially, tn showing to 
the Americans that there was at last 
a littie remission from the uncon- 
ditional tyranny of administration. 
Bot the adoption of it was therefore 
refused: and its sentiments disclaim- 
ed. No admission for it, into their 
sanctum sanctorum of intelligence, 
the Gazette! On the contrary, the 
High-priests of the Cabinet took par- 
ticular care to purify themselves 
from the crime of any thing like 
vity or moderation. The perpe- 
tual theme of their abuse and mis- 
representation is the independency of 
America. 

They beat the old ground over and 
over, “ that it was always the object 
of the colonies, and now that they 
have thrown off the mask, and are 
hardened in thew guilt of rebellion, 


_ they deserve no defence, and admit 
no palliation.” Mr. 


Borke said, 
“hedid not tise to defend nor to 
palliate their conduct :—that he 
could neither justify it nor blame it 
in argument.—Why ? Because it 
was necessary: and necessity was 
the object neither of praise nor of 
censure. ‘That their independency 
was necessary, and their declaration 
of it eyualiy so, was obvious from 
the first principle and right of na- 
ture, se f-efence. Fog that when 
England proscribed them and their 
property, deprived them of the pro- 


tection, and put them under the Ban’ 


ofthe empire; authorizing every pi- 
ratical adventurer to rob and pillage 
them by sea and land, they had no 
teluge bat resistance, and no re- 
fource to make that resistance etfect- 
val but independency: for they 
could not hope for aid frum foreign 
Mates, if they acknowledged them- 
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selves dependent upon, that is the 
subjects of England :—that it was 
incumbent on them therefore to de- 
fend themselves by declared inde- 
pendency, to resist our force with 
their force, and against our squirrel 
and grey-hound to oppose their At- 
Fred and CoLtumsus.” He proved 
that the declaration of independence 
was the result more of ministerial 
misconduct, than of American ambi- 
tion: for that it was a measure in it- 
self so evil to them, that nething 
could make them adopt it but its 
being a necessary evil :—that they 
postponed it as long as was possible, 
anxiously waiting for the promised 
commission, which was to accomo- 
date and to pacify.—* Why was 
that boasted commission delayed, 
seven months after it received the 
sanction of parliament ?—Because it 
was the object of your systematical 
tyranny, todrive America, hy seve- 
rity on one hand and: delusion on the 
other, into a conduct which might 
seem to justify a continuance of 
your violence.—Why, waen the 
Commissioners were at last sent out, 
were they not invested with sufli- 
cient powers? Why were not the 
little powers with which they were 
invested, communicated to Parlia- 
ment, to give a respect, a credit, 
an effect to the transaction? Be- 
cause our violent and unconditional 
administration wished not any core 
ciliatory or equitable effect to the 
commission, If they had, they 
would have used arguments, not arms: 
they would have offered terms, but 
not at the point of the sword and 
the bayonet.” He took a very wide 
view, and stated in the strongest 
light, both the injustice and émpo- 
licy of the public proceedings a- 
gainst America. To the latter con- 
sideration, the danger of a war with 
France concurred. An evil, which 
he stated was necessarily to fail on 


this country, and suspeaded only 
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the accidental derangement of 
French politics; but that the natu- 
ral disposition of France, her parti- 
cular resentments for the disgraces 
of Jast war, and her general inte- 
rest, must concur to take advantage 
of our calamity.” 

Whether it be the interest of France 
that our colonies should be detached 
from us, is a point much disputed. 
Those who maintain the affirmative, 
argue, that whatever depresses Eng- 
land, must elevate France in the 
same proportion, rivals as they are 
in power and dominion, and in ma- 
ny branches of trade :—-that the free 
ports of America would communi- 
eate with France many commodi- 
ties most important to both those 
countries; receiving from France 
her wines, silks, &c. and sending in 
exchange, corn, fish, and all sorts 
of naval stores: that with that un- 
limited, opportunity of cheap importa- 
tion, and the concomitant encrease of 
her trade, France would soon become 
the greatest maritine power tn Eu- 
rope; which, with her extraordinary 
tland advantages, would give her 
such a decided pre-eminence as might 
realize even the ambition of the 4th 
Louis, and invest her with uncontrolled 
and universal monarchy: that the sup- 
posed danger to her colonies, from 
the independence of ours, would not 
exist in so great a degree as their de- 

ndence, that is their union with 

sngland, creates; for that so united, 
they are stronger, and therefore 
more formidable to their neighbours : 
that the other danger apprehended, 
from the example of rebellion ex- 
tewding, and alluring by its success 
the colonies of other powers, is also 
groundless; for to make it real, it 
must be supposed that ether colonies 
are similar in their nature to ours, 
capable of the same ideas, the same 
spirit, and the same conduct; cen- 
stitutions must resemble, to be liable 
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to the same symptoms; w 
fact, no two things in natare op jg 
art, can be more dissimilar than Bos, 
ton, for instance, and a French or 
Spanish colony :—that no ar 
therefore can dissuade the house of 
Bourbon, or France particularly 
but that many, both of interest and 
glory, impel ber to wish America 
for ever severed from Great Britain, 
These considerations, | confes, 
appear to me to have great weight; 
especiaily as they are opposed m 
ther by ingenious than probable sup 
mises; which seem to arise more from 
a wish to coaquer America, than to 
save England: the former idea @ 
least is uppermost. — But it defeats it. 
self in some of the arguments on 
this subject. It is said, for instanee, 
that France must object wo the inde 
pendence of our colonies, in conte 
deration of her own future security, 
for that America will have such ad- 
vantages, when an independence of 
situation shall permit her to expand 
herself, that her superior power shall 
endanger any other country she 
may choose to oppress. This, you 
see, admits the extraordinary growing 
power of the continent, and ber 
great capabilities within herself: an 
admission they by no means make, 
when in pursuit of their favourte 
idea, they allege the certainty of 
subduing her. It is said, and pate 
cularly by the Abbé Raynal imbis 
celebrated work of the European %- 
tlements in the Indies, that 
would arise to the Freach colonits 
from the independence of out; 
for though, as before observed, uat- 
ed with England they be stroage, 
and therefore might be more f 
ble to France, yet they are 


in their operations by that. umow: 


for England .who has so. many 
jects ot care, so much to defend and 
so much to lose, in Asia and Aft 
isobliged to attend to the balanee 
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and to’ be content with it, without 
risquing the ambition of attacks on 
the colonies of other states. 

Alitiletime will decide whether 
the Freach will be wise enough to 
embrace an opportunity; such as ex- 
ceeds what ovr most sanguine ene- 
mes could wish, of gratifying their 
revenge, and as it appears from the 
above considerations, of promoting 
their interest. That they are able, 
Dr Price attempts, and with some 
soecess, to prove in his last publica- 
tion, * Additional Observations,” — 
Tsuppose you have gotten it: but 
Price might have stated their ability 
ina still stronger point of view, if 
he had pushed the comparison be- 
tween France, supported by Ame- 
rica, and England deserted by her. 
Ability isa mere relative term; and 
takes its degree from the comparative 
situation of the parties, 

The current opinion however, is 
very strong, that a~ general war is 
immediately imminent, Five prizes 
were sometime ago taken into Port 


‘TOrient, by the American privateer, 


the Eaterprize, (the same which had 
taken Franklin to Franee,) and these 
prizes it seems the French court 
ate very slow in restoring ; besides, 
the talk of an engagement between 
aFrench and English man of war, 
ie which the latter was sunk; in 
short, there is an universal alarm, 
And Stocks, the grand criterion of 
pablic opinion, have fallen three per 
cent. Every thing indeed conspires 
tojustify the alarm, at least, of the 
muisterialists; for American affairs 
Weara complexion as unfavourable 
% those of Europe. The Hessian 

at Trentown, though in itself 


ablow of yreat ntagnitude, was but 


te beginning of their serruws, Ever 
ance, the Americans: have harrassed 
aad driven before them the dispersed 

Weakened mercenaries of Ger- 
my and England, So say the 
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best account; as much of them at 
least, as are permitted to — 
The gazette even, acknowledged 
their military manveuvre, and a capital 
one it was, in getting round Cornwallis 
and interceptiog the regiments which 
were advancing to hisrelief, A re- 
lief which he much wanted ; for 
Mercer had offered him battle, which 
his lordship thought proper to de- 
cline. The fact was, they both 
out-fought and out-generalled our 
English braggadocios ; and the news 
at present is, that they are masters 
of the Jerseys at least. 


Where, or how, is this wretched 
country to procure even mercenary 
force to attempt another campaign > 
The expected aid from Wirtem. 
burgh, a famous military dukedom 
in Germany, it is said will disappoint 
their purchasers. Dr. Franklin I hear 
is gone to Vienna; having proba- 
bly seitled matters inthe more sou- 
thern climes ; if not, Arthur Lee, 
(formerly agent here for the Massa- 
ehuset’s) will complete them at Ma- 
drid, where he is negociating, Sure- 
ly the accumulated calamities of this 
devoted land will at last rouse the 
people to a severe vengeance on the 
traitors, who by ignorant and wick 
ed mis-administration have disgrace 
ed and ruined this country, 


But it is move than time to con- 
clude. I shall be very happy ina 
hearing of, and from my friends in 
Belfast, whom | hipaa Ae sincere- 
ly on the perseverance of public spirit 
in our county: and the determination 


to carry in'o effect the constitutional 


measure of continuing to support our 
representitive. Do you ever see him ? 
Assure him of my particular enqui- 
ries. I shall be happy ia a future 
letter to contribute a hint towards 
perfecting the medal. It is an ex- 
cellent idea, 


Assure all my friends of my best 
umm ; 
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wishes and compliments, and believe 
me with best respects 
~ Dear Sir, your’s 
¢ Sincerely, 
Ilucu Boyp. 
5th March, (for Iwas obliged to go 
out of iown.) 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 


i 


io the present ostentatious and ex- 

pensive style of publication, no- 
thing can be more usetul, and ought 
to be more popular, than to have a 
cheap comveyancer of valuable truths, 
such as your Magazine protesses to 
be; ameans of communicating in- 
formation, which, at present, is, as 
it were, hoarded ; notlor the benefit 
of those who are willing, but only 
of these who are able to purchase 
costly books, ‘The press is really se- 
cluded from the people by the high 
price of the manufacture. The an- 
cient manuscript was perbaps as 
widely circulated, and as general- 
ly read as the modern publica- 
tion. ‘The other arts have imdeed 
combined to adorn the art of print. 
jug, bat the fatal effect of all these 
borrowed embellishinents, 1s, to 
make the art selt, lose sight of its 
great object, and primary purpose, 
the diflusion of knowledge and the 
wide circulation of truth. Thaé cir- 
culation grows more partial and con- 
fined, when authors are so drest up 


by mulliner printers, asto be fascmae . 


ted almostas much with the exterior 
ornament, as with the litrinsic worth 
of their performances. In purse- 
ance of the idea of cheapening the 
commodity fur the use of the vulgar 
as they are called, ] request the in- 


sertion, in your next Magazine, of 


an extract from Malcolm Laing’s His- 
tory of Scotland, which gives an ac- 
count of the origin, mstitutions and 
character of the INDEPENDENTs, 4 
Conspicuods sect and distinguished 
party. We are io judge whether this 


The Independents. 
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religious party be extinct a¢ 

in the laity as well as the Clergy, or 
whether the laity be still of their re. 
ligious persuasion, and the clergy, ag 
is the tendency of human nature, at 
tached to an ecclesiastical governs 
ment, in its various forms of presbys 
teries, associations northern and sou. 
thern, or provincial synods, @ chupeh 
government verging every day more 
aud more, from causes I mean notat 
present to investigate, into the form, 
the nature, the principles, and the 
practice of an estabiishment or allie 
ance of church and state. R. 

—. 


INDEPENDENTS, 

EACH sect in its turn has explore 
ed-the gospels, in quest of the pric 
mitive form of the christian charch, 
The puritans discovered that bishops 
and presbyters, overseers and elders, 
were originally equal, and the terms 
interchangable, till the first was ape 
propriated to the president of a cons 
greyation or synod, elevated in due 
course of ecclesiastical usurpatien, 
above his co-presbyters. Butas each 
sect behoids its opinions faithfully 
reflected in the mirror of the gospels, 
a bolder class of enthusiasts, .more 
impatient of imtolerauce, bad found 
that beture the institution of a reyue 
lar presbytery, the congregations 
themselves were independent and & 
gual. ‘The  apostolical churches 
planted in Jerusalem, Corinth and 
Kphesus, were regulated by pastors 
freely chosen; instructed occasional 
ly by lay-prophets; and united only 
by the ties of charity and a common 
faith. According to this early, evale 
geical model, they rejected the ie 
delibie character of an established 
and distinct order of priesthood 5 
placed the choice and adnussion 
pastors in the congregation at large 5 
indulged the indiscriminate exerew® 
of preaching; and permitted an i 
restrained secession whenever thelr 
numbers or their dissensions requ 
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a separate church *. Their defec- 
tion from the established church, es- 
caped not the severe vigilance of Eli- 
gabeth’s ministers. But their abhor- 
rence of its rigid discipline, was tn- 
creased by the sufferings and execu- 
tion of their clergy + ; aud the most 
opulent fled to Holland, the only se- 
cure asylum from the persecution ot 
the age. Their infant church was es- 
tablished there by the toleration of 
the magistrates ; but it was abandon- 
ed by Brown, their inconstant leader, 
and almost dismembered by a fruit- 
ful principle of division and decay. 
Itwas restored by Robinson, a tem- 
perate and-learned divine, who re- 
claimed the sect from the sullen in- 
tolerance contracted under its former 
persecution; renewed its communion 
with the reformed churches; re- 
trenched or appropriated the gift of 
prophecy to a chosen few; and abo- 
lished the name of Brownists ; aname 
justly odious from the defection of 
their founder, whom the hopes of ec- 
clesiastical preferment had attracted 
to England. Under the more ho- 
nourable designation of indepen- 
dents,a part of the sect was restored 
to England in the reign of James, 
and continued many years alternate- 

ly to endure the severity of the laws, 
andtoelude the jealous observation 

ofthe prelates. ‘The remainder of 
the conyregation was diminished by 

Ue death of the older members, and 

in danger of being extinguished by 

the intermarriages of their children 

mito Dutch fanmbies *A select por- 

tion embarked tor America, to perpe- 
tuate their declining society in adis- 


_— 








® Robinson’s Apologia Brownistarum. 


+ Copping and Thacker were put to 
hin 1583, Barrow and Greenwood in 
159% What is singular and perhaps un- 
meee, the two former were executed 
“© circulating a publication for which 
wn the author was pardoned, released 
som prison, and afterwards preferred, 
‘Hist. Purit. i, 375—89. 558. 
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tant land. They established them- 
selves at New Plymouth, the first set- 
tlement in the province of Massa- 
chusetts, to which the puritans were 
soon drivea by persecution, and ate 
tracted by civil aod religious tree. 
dom, They were visited by the 
younger Vane, who became a secret 
proselyte, and was elected governor 
of Massachusetts; but the puritans, af- 
ter his departure, revived the perse- 
cution from which they had fled 
themselves. Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, and Hampshire, were peopled 
by the fugitives, who preserved in 
their new settlements the spirit of tos 
leration that distinguished their sect. 
On the meeting of the long parlia- 
ment, when their brethren im Lon- 
don, after subsisting secretly fortwen- 
ty years, were revealed to public 
view, some of their choice preachers 
returned to Eagland with new hopes 
of success, and with a fixed antipa- 
thy to the established church*, 
‘Their progress was rapid, as their 
tenets were equally adapted to 
gratify the most enlightened, and the 
most entbusiastic minds. With them 
the visible church was neither an ab- 
stract idea, nor an empty name, 
Each congregation was a separate 
church . cach charch was erected on 
aseparate rock, and the members 
first engayed by a solemn covenant, 
with united hands, to walk together 
inthe paths, and to observe the ors 
divances of religion hitherto mani- 
fested, or hearatter to be revealed. 
‘They then proceeded to appoint a 
pastor and elders, by a general sufs 
frage, and tie imposition of their own 
hands. ‘lo bim their choice was sul- 
ficientordination ; to them alone he 
was pastor; to other congregationsa 
inere layman; and this lax associas 
tion constituted a church of divine in- 


—--— ——_ A 


* Neal’s Hist. of New England, Hist, 
of the Puritans, ii. 47,128. Hutchison’s 
Hist. of Massachusetts, Robertson’s Hist, 
of America 
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stitution, independent on other chur- 
ehes, except for their advice, or ex- 
cluded merely from their commu- 
nion, if obstinate im its errors.— 
Marriage was resigned to the magis- 
trate as a civil contract; the tithes, 
vestments, and ceremonies of the Mo- 
saic law were alike rejected ; and 
their pastor, whose sacerdotal cha- 
racter commenced, and expired with 
his office, subsisted on the voluntary 
contributions of his flock. The ex- 
tent of a congregation was limited 
to the numbers that might meet con- 
veniently in the same place, But 
as two or three might assemble to- 
gether, seven were esteemed sufli- 
cient to complete a church; and as 
each member might separate, if dis- 
satisfied with the others, the princi- 
ple was not more fertile m divisions, 
than productive of new seminaries 
for this prolific sect. As theirs was a 
voluntary association of saints, asingle 
Member might eppose the admission 
of a proselyte, ull convinced of his re- 
generation; but this contracted re- 
gulation superseded the more into 
lerant, and fallible use of contes- 
sions and creeds; and whenthe SClip- 
tures were the indiscriminate stand. 
ard of faith, belhef in Christ the 
sole test of orthodoxy, hard: indeed 
was the lot of that outcast with 
whom none would associate, and 
Whom bo congregation was disposed 
to receive, lothe churches of Rome 
wnd = LEneland, the christian commu- 
mity was an hierarchy ascending like 
the sacred gradations in heaven. 
In the presbyterian church, it was a 
Spartan commonwealth, where the 
priests were sainisand alone equal, 
the people simmers and alone degene- 
rate, According to the independent 
system, the chrstian community, 


parceiled ont mito separate churches, 
united by sender yet comprehensive 
ties, was a federal repubiic where 
each member held au active situa- 
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tion, and where every speculative tee 
net found a secure retreat*, 
Enthusiasm was congenial to 4 
sect, whose rapturous devotion way 
neither assuaged by the stated oh 
servance of ceremonies, nor restrain. 
ed by ordinances, confessions, 9 
creeds. Butthe most distinguished 
attribute, and in that age the te 
proach of their sect, was religious 
toleration.t — Without assuming te 
themselves any temporal authority, 
they denied the right of the cin 
mayistrate to interpose in the religi. 
ous and speculative opinions of 
mankind, Satisfied with the spiri. 
tual powers of admonition and ex 
communication, of which the one 
was nore freely, and the other more 
sparingly and temperately adminis 
tered, they were the first christians 
who adopted the principles of tole 
ration in adversity, and maintained 
them during the prosperity of their 
sect. “ Their mind,” says a phile 
sophical historian, “ set afloat i the 


wide sea of imspiration, could com 


fine itself within no certain limits; 
and the same variations in which an 
enthusiast indulged bimself, he was 
apt, by a natural train of thinking, 
to permit in othersy. It is dithcult 
to resist a solution so truly ingenious 
But its authority is impaired by an 
obvious consideration, that amidst 
the revolutions and incessant flucte- 
ations of religion, ne system has 
yet inspired that extreme zeal, of 


a ee oe 


* Neal’s Hist. of Puritans, ii, 108. Hist. 
of New England, 62. 74. 196—71. Bail 
lie’s Dissuasive from the errors of the 
times. 

+ Toleration is the incessant reproach, 
re-echoed by Baillie, Rutherford, wards, 
and every writer against the ind 
The presbyterian, having been once 4 pe 
secuted, became naturally a persecuting Ff 
ligion on its triumph ; a general ’ 
from which the independents form a 
gular and honourable excepuoa, 

} Hume's Hist. 
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ehich mild and tolerating sentiments 
are the natural result. A beiter 
reason is contained in the peculiar 
form of their ecclesiastical institution, 
They had searched their scriptures 
for the earliest model of the primi- 
tive church ; but from the loose tex- 
wre, and impertect union of inde- 

ent congregations, persecation 
was impracticable, When expelled 
from one consregation, the offender 
might obtain easy access to another, 
or establish a separate church of his 
own. The civil authority could 
neither be appropriated, nor leut 
ocasionally to their different 
churches; and when the necessity of 
toleration was once acknowledged, 
its benefits were soon recommended 
by an influx of proseiytes from every 
persecuted, or afflicted sect. The 
antinomian, who believed ‘ that the 
truly elect, however criminal their 
actions, were incapable of sin; the 
qabaptist, whose inoffensive doc- 
trine, that baptism should be prac- 
tised by immersion on adults suscep- 
tible of a religious vow and a 
rational obligation, was odious froin 
the former excesses of his sect on the 
continent; escaped into their church- 
es, and from this indulgent liberty 
which the conscience enjoyed, their 
sudden rise and prosperity may be 
derived, Their numbers were as 
yet inconsiderable ; in London they 
Were not supposed to exceed a thou- 
sand; but these were mostly persons 
ofravk, or eminence, distinguished 
in parliament, in tite ‘assembly of di- 
vines, and in the committees for the 
city and associated counties. Con- 
rary to the progress of other sects, 
the independent system was first ad- 
dressed, and apparently recommends 
ed by its tolerating principles, to the 
higher orders of social life. It was 


in the progressive state of the sect, 
when indanger from the persecu- 
ting spirit of the presbyterians, that 
Ndesceaded to the lower classes of 
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the community, where other secta- 
ries begin their career, There, per- 
haps, it contracted a deeper tinge of 
enthusiasm. [fh some congregations, 
it imbibed from the anabaptists, 
those religious doctrines which are 
most adverse and irretoncilabie to 
civil society ; the community of goods 
and the approaching reizyn of the 
saints on earth | Such excessive fa- 
naticism was peculiar to a few, nor 
were the doctrines of their clergy 
in general, which were strictly calvine 
istical, different, except in ecclesi- 
astical government, from those of the 
reformed church, ‘Their learning 
was distinzuisied in the assembly 
of divines; and as their moderation 
is still Conspicuous in its debates, is 
difficult to conceive how the same 
ien should also exceed the presby- 
terians in the opposite extreme of 
enthusiastic zeal. But the democra- 
tical spirit of its ecclesiastical poli- 
cy was imiubed by its alherents, 
and the republican principles that 
began to predominate in the state, 
were abetted by religion*, 

A sect that disavowed the obliga- 
tion of tithes, rejected a consecrated 
and distinct priesthood, and restored 
mankind to their religious liberties, 
was obnoxious to every established 
church, From the share of its po- 
litical adherents in the destruction of 
monarchy, it was equally odious to 
almost every historian, Its genius 
and institutions have therefore de- 
served a more ample explanation ; 
but the philosopher, whose research- 
es extend beyond the province of 
history, endeavours to explore its 
probable effects on society, had it been 
universally adopted and permitted 
to subsist. On this question, two of 
the most illustrious philosophers of 
the age have ditlered{. From the 


—_— -—- = - aaa, 





* Baillie’s Dissuasive. Clarend. v. 115 


+ Hume's Hist. iv. 30, Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, iii. 198. 
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interested diligence and zeal of the 
clergy, to conciliate adherents by 
every novelty, and to inspire a mu- 
tual abhorrence in very conventicle, 
the one concludes that their subsis- 
tence, instead of depending, as in 
other liberal professions, ou a gra- 
tulious recompence derived from 
their votaries, must be secured by 
public salaries, and a fixed establish- 
ment; that their interests may be 
reconciled with the peace of society 5 
their indolence bribed, and their zeal 
disarmed. From the same princi- 
ples the other maintains, thatthe ac- 
tive or interested zeal of religious 
teachers, becomes dangerous or tron- 
blesome only then, when the state 
is attached to one, or divided into 
two or three extensive sects, and the 
clergy, acting in concert, are actu- 
ated by mutual subordination and 
discipline. Were the number in- 
creased ; were society iiself subdi- 
vided into some hundred, or some 
thousand sects, the teachers of each 
little congregation, surrounded by 
adversaries far more numerous and 
powerful than their adherents, would 
be compelled to adopt that mutual 
respect, and to Cultivate those vir- 
tues of moderation and of candour, 
which are unknown to religions whose 
tenets ave countenanced or entorced 
by the civil magistrate, and revered 
by the multitude ; and whose clergy 
perceive none around them, but gn 
obsequious crowd of followers, dis- 
ciples, dependents, and triends.— 
From the mutual concessions necessa- 
ry to be made by each diminutive 
sect, the greater pari would be redu- 
ced in time to a pure and ratioual! 
worship, free from imposture, super- 
stition, or fanaticism, such as the 
wise have ever wished to see esta- 
blished, but pesitive institutions, still 
subservient to popular delusion, have 
ever counteracted, ‘The truth of this 
philosophical doctrine, 1s coufirmed 
by a general historical observation, 


Tne Independents. 
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that enthusiasm is invariably the 
prevailing vice of a rising SECE, ye 
perstition the disease of aa Cstablish. 
ed degenerate church, Where 4 
new system respecting our forge 
wellare, has engrossed the under. 
standing, the imagination and the 
passions expand upon the subject: 
the three most powerful principles 
of the human frame are stretched 
by mutual reaction to their utmos: 
and are productive of that sublime 
and contagious frenzy which mad. 
dens from resistance, and for some 
generations may last undiminished, 
When the novelty ceases, the enthu. 
siasm decays. Lt declines mto sy 
perstition, where religion is fixed 
aud preserved by rites, prohibitions, 
Ceremonies ; sanctimonious obser. 
vances on which the mind may fas 
ten when its fervour has abated; 
or subsides into a placid and calm 
indillereuce, which constitutes the 
happiest state of enlightened society*, 
By a singular felicity, the speculae 


tive truths of plulosophy have been 


verified throughout that extensive 
coutinent, to which the independents 
Originally fled for refuge. From the 
western shores of the Atlantic, to 
the banks oj the Obio, the citizen 





a a 
*The ferocious and irresistible enthu 
siasm of the Jews, on their irruption from 
the desert, disappeared before the captivie 
ty, and has degenerated into a sordid su. 
perstition, fixed and perpetuated by ex 
clusive rites, and by the prohibition of 
whatever is cemmon or indifferent to the 
restof mankind. The Mahometans emet- 
ged from the same deserts. ‘Their victorie 
ous fanaticism has also degenerated into 
the superstitious performance of ablutions, 
fasts, and the stated returns and attitudes 
of prayer. ‘The milder zeal of the first 
christians was lost in the ceremonious de 
votion of a corrupt church, In propor 
tion as the reformers chose to recede from 
its pageantry, their institutions rose to 4a 
enthusiastic fury, or relapsed into a bt 
attachment to the functions, vestments, 
or rank of the priesthood, and the cereme 
nies, prayers, and confessions of the 
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chooses hisown altar; the sect pro- 
gides for its OWN pastor ; and from 
independent congregations, connect- 
ed by no discipline, nor cherished by 
the partial support of the state, an 
harmonious moderation 1s the unl- 


versal result. 
eae 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—_ 
ow RICE AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD 
FOR THE POOK. 


Sconsiderable fears have been 
A sntertained of a scarcity of pro- 
visions this year; I am induced, to 
recommend to benevolent persons 
who have the management of soup 
shops, &c, to prepare rice-meat as 
apalatable and wholesome article of 
fod for the poor. It is made by 
putting any quantity, say one pound 
of rice into four quarts of boiling 
water; set it on a slow fire to 
sew, until all the water is absorbed, 
When it is cold, it will be solid, and 
may be warmed with a little milk 
and treacle ; or salt and a small slice 
of bacon; or with onions and a fit. 
tle pepper; or with red or white her- 
ngs. Perhaps a considerable saving 
could-be made in the preparation of 
tus article of food, if it were baked 
0 a baker’s oven, after the bread 
badbeen taken out. In Liverpool 
rice-meat has been distributed to 
the poor with advantage ; in some 
instancesthe demand for it has been 
% great, that a person who has 
brought a sixpenny ticket for the 
purchase of it, could only obtain one 
quart, or one pennyworth alter 
Waiting a considerable time. As 
many of the poor live at a conside- 
rable distance from the rice houses, 
it has been proposed to have the rice- 
Meat sent round, aud measured out 
to them, as the country women sell 
milk, 

la Liverpool there are also two 
up shops erected ; one at the north, 
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and the other at the south end of the 
town. In each of the houses there 
isa room for the preparation of food 
which is cooked by sieam; and the 
whole does not require more coals 
than a common parlour fire. Each 
house can make 400 gallons of soup 
twice a day without inconvenience. 
The poor seldom prize food which 
they get gratuitously; and giving 
them money frequently does more 
harm than good. Yet as every poor 
family know their own wants bet- 
ter than another can be supposed to 
do, the Strangers’ friend society*, 
intend to open a shop in Liverpool, 
where food of every kind will be 
sold for ready money only at a small 
profit ; and it has been recommend. 
ed to those who would give a puor 
person money attheir doors, to give 
them tickets to the soup, rice, coal, or 
other shops, as the tickets could not 
readily passat the dram shops, 


Y. 


TT 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 





URING a late tour in England, 

i frequently mentioned your 
valuable magazine to such of my ac- 
quaintance as were likely to pro- 
mote its circulation ; but was surpri- 
zed to find that many of them had 
never heard of it, and others who 
had, gave as a reason for not taking 
it, the difficulty of procuring it suf- 
ficiently early. To these latter, I 
suggested the post office as a likely 
medium for receiving it early, but 
was to!d that it could not be sent 
thereby gratis. In the coffve-rooms, 
reading-rooms, and news rooms, a 
number of magazines are admitted, 


5 . 
but I did not perceive yours in one 











baad 


pe 


* The word stranger as understood 
the strangers’ friend society, signifies any 
cone who is not entitl 
lef, 


to parish res 
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instance ; for which I could not but feel 
sorry. Will you excuse me for sug- 
gesting that if a suitable advertise- 
ment were inserted in a few prin- 
cipal London and Provincial news- 
papers, it would greatly tend to en- 
courage the circulation of a book, 
highly calculated to promote among 
the English, that acquaintance with 
Irish manners, customs, &c. which 
isso desirable, in oder to do away 
prejudice. Perhaps some among 
you may have acquaintance in many 
of the principal towns, a few lines 
to whom would be sufficient to 
procure its introduction into the 
newsrooms, from which it would 
soon spread into private houses. 
Asking your excuse for the liber- 
ty now taken, 
I am yours &c. 
E. C. 
Dublin, 16th 


low. 18il. 


a 


We are obliged to E.C for his 
Friendly attention. We recognize the 
handwriting of a correspond: nt who has 
on some occasions kindly contributed to 
our pages. In reply to this letter we 
inform him, and all others who 
may feel interested in the information, 
that this magazine can be furnished 
through the post office to all parts ef 
Great Britain and Ireland without 
any additional expense to subscribers, 
as may be seen by our advertisement on 
the cover. To accomplish this accom- 
medation, we sacrifice a considerable 
share of our profits, by letting the clerks 
of the:oad have our magazine on such 
terms, asto enable to furnish them to 
subscribers without any advance. 


ee 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


a 


HE ode to the Poppy, public 
shed in your last magazine is 
a sweet and fascinating perfor- 
mance, replete with a _ poetical 


On Poetical Composition. 


[Der, 


character, and such as Cow 
Cowper might have Written in theis 
hours of happiest inspiration, The 
soul of the writer in such tines, 
seems to migrate into the body of the 
work. It is this translation of the 
individual mind into the mechanisa 
of verse which gives its secret ang 
often unaccountable charm ; and | 
am mistaken, if, without it, any poem, 
however laboured as it were on the 
fingers, will ever make any deep or 
lasting impression, The crowd of 
poems, are, like those ephemeral in. 
sects, that receive the colour of the 
grass which surrounds them, and in 
the same manner such poets are 
merely coloured from the images 
and bright ideas which they have 
read in ‘various authors at differest 
times. They then set themselves to 
publish (alas for the public,) meres 
ly from mistaking what is really a 
failure of memory, for a fertility of 
invention. 

The character of an author thus 


infused into his performance is cal ° 


led his manner, and it is this diseris 
mination of manner which identi 
fies the poet as it does the painter, 
and makes him know and acknow 
ledge among ten thousand, often for 
his excellencies, not seldom for his 
defects. The generality of poets 
possess as little of intrinsic character 
as the chameleon does of native co 
lour. 
This Ode to the Poppy, may, like 
the Eolian Harp, be described in two 
words—*“ most musical—most melar- 
choly” ‘There is a perfume, a dele 
cate aroma, which breathes from 
such poetry as from unseen flower, 
and chatins the sense without it "be 
ing well conceived from whence 
sweetness is derived. In the analy 
sis of the critic it is lost, the spit 
escapes from his alembic. 
no vapid, characterless vers 
of which littl can be not 
the measured discipline, the 
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exercise of ten or eight syllables, by 
the aid of acadence, and with the 
ccesure placed, across the back at 
proper intervals, like the stroke ot a 
rattan on a squad of awkward recruits. 

[sincerely sympathise with the 
deep melancholy in which this poem 
seems to have been written. No- 
thiog can breathe more impassioned 
sensidility—excepting always the 
« Cast-away” written by Cowper, 
which appears to me the most alfect- 
ing lines that ever were written. I 
wish that any farther specimens of 
Mrs, O’Neill’s incomparable talent 
could be obtained. in’ the mean 
time allow me to Communicate a 
few elegant lines ascribed to her pen. 

Yours,—A. P. 


“Ah bounteous heav’n, who to a mother’s 
j0 

With gracious hand bestow'd the darling 
boy, 

Grant that each hour encreasing I may 
find, 

His father’s virtues painted in his mind ; 

And while, with anxious looks, I fondly 
trace 

The dear resemblance glowing in his face, 

May the sweet infant, with my milk, re- 

ceive, 

Such thoughts of him, as only I can give; 

Then shall the world in future ages see 

Another woman may be blest as me,” 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


~~" 


AS the happiness of mankind is 
materially increased bf enlarging the 
sphere of simple pleasures, will you, 
by inserting the following remarks on 
Botanic gardens, from the Liverpool 
Mercury, hold out the example of 
Liverpool as worthy the imitation of 
the inhabitants of Belfast ? 

Y 


[X these undertakings, as every pro- 
Prietor is on an equality with the 

tet, he may, in a certain degree, 

tonsider this garden to every beue- 
BELFasT NAG. Ne. Mii. 


On the Liverpool Botanic Garden. 
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ficial purpose as his own. The ex- 
pence of maintaining a mere plea- 
sure garden, even upon a very li- 
mited pian, is too great for most in- 
dividuals; but by this union of many 
proprietors, a garden is supported 
at a trifling expence to each, which 
may be enjoyed by every one in as 
full a degree, as if it were appro- 
priated to his own use, with the ad- 
ditional pleasure that the mind feels 
from perceiving that others partici- 
pate in ts enjoyments, Thas the 
efforts of nauy become united in i's 
support, and give itan impulse which 
is scarcely to be expected where the 
proprietors or directors, as is often 
the case in public establishments, 
derive no tnmediate gratification 
from the pursuit. 

The Liverpool Garden has now 
been open about ten years, and has 
already brought to perfection se- 
veral of the finest tropical fruits; in 
particular the Hugenia Jambos and 
the Musa Sapientum or Banana, 
the fruit spike of the latter of which 
weighed upwards of 45ib. Several 
of the Palms, as the Areca Cha- 
merops, and Phenix Dactylifera, or 
Date-wree, called by Linnzus the 
princes of the vegetable world, are 
now rising in great splendour, some 
of them being from ten to twenty 
feet high, In the Aquarium, the 
Cyperus Papyrus, the Egyptian Lotus, 
and the Water Lilies of the Eastern 
and Western world flourish as in 
their native climates; perhaps no 
part of the vegetable creation exceed 
in beauty these rich and luxuriant 
productions. 

In the course of the late summer, 
we observed several plants, gene- 
rally supposed not to be capabie of 
cultivation iu this climate, unless 
under the shelter of a conservatory, 
growing and flowering in the open 
garden, where they had stood 
through the preceding winter.— 


Among’ these was the Yucca Filan 
Nun 
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‘semtosa, whose astonishing spike of 
“Yarge and beautiful flowers attracted 
the eye of every visitor. The accom- 
modation of plants to climate, is an 
object of great importance, which 
has not yet been sufficiently attend- 
ed to. 
—_ 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


- ~<a - 


A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE MEANS 
USED AFTER THE TREATY OF GREENE- 
VILLE IN 1795, TO PROMOTE THE 
CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS, IN 
SOME PARTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


[ From the Philanthropisi.] 


ROM the first settlement of 
Pennsylvania, the uniform at- 
tention of the society, called Qua. 
kers, to the interests of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, who had received 
the first emigrants from Europe with 
hospitality and kindness, bas secur- 
ed to their posterity a degree of con- 
fidence, peculiarly tavourable to the 
succeas of measures calculated to 
promote those interests. The tribes 
who are found on the Delaware, gave 
the name of Onas (signifying a fea- 
ther) to William Penn ; and that ap- 
pellation has ever since been not on- 
hy af plred to the succeeding gover- 
nors of Pennsylvania, but also fre- 
quentiy to those of the same religi- 
ous profession. The United Bre- 
thren (calied Moravians) have also 
siynalized themselves by their disin- 
terested labours tn the instruction and 
improvement of the natives of that 
country, as well as many others, in 
which they have formed settlements : 
not lias the important object wanted 
zealous advocates m other societies 
of diflerent denominations ; among 
which, the names of Mather, May- 
hew, kiliot, Idopkins, the two Bai- 


nards, and many others, will be long « 


honourably distinguished, 


‘The difficulties which philanthropy 


bad to encounter, were many ani 


‘formidable, among tribes scattered 


over a vast extent of countrys and 
who principally depended for elo. 
ing and sustenance on the labours gf 
the chace. And although Indian po» 
pulation on the western shores of the 
Atlantic, is considered to have beg, 
rapidly on the decrease, for mor 
than a century, tbis decrease has 
borne but a small proportion to the 
encroachments of their bunting 
ground, either by their regular ees. 
sion to foreigners, or by the forcible 
possession of the frontier settlers, oe. 
easioning wars, which greatly d. 
minished their numbers. Thesewats 
were industriously promoted bythe 


Freneh goveroment, with which the: 


establishment of their claims on the 


‘western waters, bad) long’ been ah. 


vourite object. The extinction in 
North America, of ‘all connectida 
with France, by the treaty of 1763, 
was succeeded soon after by the r- 


val pretensions of the British goverv- 


ment of Canrda, and of the other’ 


provinces, at that time dependent on 
Great Britain; and the reciprocal 
claims of the contending parties, 
well-as those of the Indians on both, 
for some years afterwards remainiig 
unsettled, continued these obstacles 
to any systematic attempts to ame 
hiorate the condition of the natives 
which had long discouraged thém, 
and were happily, in a considerable 
degree, removed by the treaty ¢0l 
cluded at Greeneville, in 1795. By 
this treaty, the boundary between the 
United States and the Indians north 
westward of the river Obw, 
settled ; and certain posts or trading 
stations within the country reser 
by the latter, allowed to the former 
Some of the impediments 
alluded to, being thus dimia 
the government of the United St#* 
immediately ~ tyrned ats 
tlie lespetnant “object of sreconeiies 
the Indian nations on’ its exten" 


* : 
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frontier, to those habits of civilized 
life, which the contraction of their 
hunting grounds eastward of the 
Mississipi, rendered essential to their 
comforts; by exchayging the rifle 
ani the tomahawk, for the imple- 
ments of husbandry*. A law for 
woting that object was passed 
May 19, 1796; and the president 
empowered ta appropriate 15000 dol- 
jarsannualiy to-it. The writer of 
this summary sincerely regrets, that 
sithough an unremitted attention to 
the business has been evinced by 
the establishment of various agencies 
in different parts, he is only able 
to furnish the information be will 
now intredace. ‘The respectable a- 
gent in the Creek nation has com- 
menicated to his friend ia Pennsyl- 
vania, the following intelligence: 
Creek Agency, Jan. 22, 1809. 
“Your favour of the 22d of Qe- 
ther was received on the last of 
December; and my not acknowe 
ledging the receipt of it sooner, 
has been owing to a painful indis- 
position, which rendered writing dif- 
ficult. This letter is the first fruit 
af my recovery. Just after the pe- 
riod of our first acquaintance, (about 
thineen years ago,) | was appoint- 
tiby the president of the United 
Staies,an agent for Indian affairs, 
wuthof the Ohio, and especially 
charged with the plan of civiliza- 
won. I have ever since been occu- 
pied ia this important, concern, I 
Will net give you my opinion of the 
plan of the missionaries heretofore 
cm among the lndian tribes, or of 
their success; nor will I, to a man 
W your benevolent mind, attempt to 
Contrast ny humble occupation with 
passing scenes of the civilized 
World ; but L will tell you my plan, 
reer er — ee 





* See Marshall's Life of Washington, vol, 
* 41, 877, 800, &c.—Also Ramwey’s Life 
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how I have pursued it, and my pros 


pect of ceriain, ultimate success, 

“ Lbegan with the pastoral life, 
my charge being huaters, 1 recome 
mended attention to raising stock, 
particularly cattle and= hogs, Our 
climate suits both; andj we abound, 
winter and summer, in grass reed, or 
cane. Itis not so favuurable to the 
propagation of horses, though we 
have great numbers of them. [ 
next recommended agriculture and 
raising of, fruit-trees, particularly the 
peach ; then, domestic manufactures ; 
thea figures, and lastly, letters, 
I set examples in all things myself, 
and teach the objects of my care 
alsoby precept: | teach them mo- 
rality; to be true to themselves ; 
to respect their own rights, and those 
of their neighbours; and to be use- 
ful members of the planet they in- 
habit. 

“ Oa all fit occasions, I inculcate, 
above all things, an aversion to war, 
as the greatest curse which can 
afflict a nation; to be just; to be 
generous; and, particularly, to pro- 
tect the stranger and traveller in 
their land. I leave the atfairs of ano- 
ther world to be introdaced by the 
Father of all worlds, or such of his 
benevolent agents as to his wisdom 
hay seem meet, 

«“ Thus acting, I have prevailed on 
a fourth part of my charge tw leave 
their clustered situation in the old 
towns, and move out, for the greater 
conveniency of raising stock, and 
employing gvod land ia cultivation ; 
to make fences; to plant fruit-trees ; 
to raise and spin cotton, aad, in se- 
veral instances, to weave it; to de- 
pend on these farms for food; and, 
aided by the wheel and the loom, 
for clothing: to seek, in their im- 
provement, for the necessaries of 
lite; and in hunting, for amusement 
only. 

« Forthe first three or four years 
J experienced a coatinued rudeness of 
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opposition. In the succeeding three 
or four, success was slowly pro- 
gressive: but even during this pe- 
riod, I reaped scarcely any other 
than a harvest of ingratitude. At 
Jeneth, however, by persevering in 
the course I had adopted, I have 
brought the Indian mind to yield, 
though slowly and reluctantly, to the 
evidence of facts; and the plan is 
now no longer problematical, 

«*Several of the Indians have 
sowed wheat, planted  fruit-trees, 
and used the plough. Several of 
them have made spinning-wheels 
and looms ; and some weave cloth. 
Among the lower Creeks, we have 
more thantwenty looms in use 3; and, 
of these, eight were made, as well 
as are wrought, by the hands of 
Indiaus. Of Blankets made by an 
Judian, superior to the Yorkshire 
duflell, a sample has been sent to 
government, and the whole process, 
from the sheep to the blanket, was 
the work of Indians, the irons forthe 
loour excepted. We have home- 
spun cotton cloth, of five or. six 
hundred, equal te that of our neigh- 
bours, and the dyes and .tripes, in 
some instances, as good: and I he. 
lieve We have now nearly three hun- 
dred spinning wheels, occasionaily 
in use by Indian women. Although 
the last year Was uncommonly un- 
favourable to raising cotton, the cde- 
mand tor wheels, cards, looms, 
plouchs, and other implements of 
husbandry, is greater than I can sup- 
ply. Some few of the Indiaus have 
tanned leather, and made = saddles. 
Several have made ornaments for 
themselves; and some butter and 
cheese. . 

“When-I first came here, there 
were not ten women tn the Oconnec, 
who wore petticoats lower than the 
knees; and now the long petticoat 
is in general use. ‘The women were 
the only labourers; but now the 
mea partake in the labours of the 


field, as well as in spinning and 
weaving 

“Atthe Oconnee I have a large 
farm, where we raise COFD, peas, 
wheat, barley, tye, rice, oats, flay, 
cotton, potatoes, (sweet and Irish,) 
melons, pumkins, turnips, &e, | 
have peaches in great variety, and 
of excellent quality; and all the 
varieties of garden-roots and vege- 
tables I have a grist and a saw 
mill, atan-yard, a shoe anda boot 
maker, a tinman, a cooper, two wheel. 
wrights, a cabinet-maker, an instryce 
tor in spinning and weaving, a loom 
and weaver, a set of blacksmiths, and 
a school-master. We have saddlers, 
and shall soon have a hatter, My 
family of eighty persons are clothed 
In Our own homespun. Our wool, 
flax and cotton, are of our own rais- 
ing; as are our dye-stufls, Our 
wheels and Jooms are also of our 


‘own manufacture ; and we have in- 


troduced the flying shuttle into ge 
neral use among the Indians, From 
this state of improvement, you will 
readily believe it is become the com- 
mon topic of conversation among 
thein. 

“The Moravian brethren. have 
twice sent the Rev. Mr, ——— on 
a visit to me, with the offer ofa 
minister of the gospel: but my 
opivion being that the proper time 
Was not yet Come, on my intimating 
that that | would accept of mecha- 
nics from them in aid of my plan, 
they, atter consulting their brethren 
in Europe, sent me two 3 one a tim 
man and cooper ; the other a house 
joiner and wheelwright, The firs 
finds sale for his manufactures, ¢ 
ther with me or the Indians; and hi- 
therto [have found a market for all 
the other can make. Both are & 
emplary tn their lives, aod very Us 
ful. One isa native of Holstem, 
Denmark ; and the other, of Pruss™ 

“I make figures precede letters 


Every figure presents a distinct We 












er rar => 





fo the eve and mind. With figures, 
a knowledge of weights, measures, 
and money, and their relative con- 
nection, 1s acquired. We have, ina 
few solitary imstances, some haff- 
ineds and Indians taught to read 


and write. 
«With sincere wishes for your 


happiness, I am, my venerable 
friend ! 
« Your obedient servant, 


«BH. 


That the Cherokees (the neigh- 
hours of the Creek mation) are yet 
forther advanced in improvement, 
may be inferred from a letter addres- 
sed by R. J. Meigs, to the editor of 
the Monthly Magazine*, and dated 
city of Washington, December, 1805, 
he savs, 

« The late arrival in this city of a 
deputation of Cherokee chiefs, ha- 
ving, from their appearance, excited 
considerable attention, has induced 
the following statement and observa- 
tions relative to that nation. 

“To speak generally, the pro- 
gress of the useful arts, a variety of 
manufactures, and pursuits of agri- 
culture, is so great amongst these 
people, as ought etlectually to re- 
move the prejudices that formerly 
existed against the Red Men of A- 
merica. A person travelling through 
the Cherokee country, 18 agreeably 
surprized to find the cards and the 
spimning wheel in use, in almost 
every family. They raise the cot- 
ton and the indigo, “spin and dye the 
yarn, and weave it into handsome 
cloth; with which they clothe their 
families in a decent and comfortab e 
manner, in the habits of white peo- 
ple. There are more than one thou- 
sand spinning-wheels, and upwards 
of one hundred looms in the Cherokee 
Ration, which are all in use with 
Mich industry Amongst them are 


siiversmiths, blacksmiths, 
ees — = 


® Vol. xxi. p- 989, 
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coopers, saddlers, tanners, shoema- 
kers, and wheelwrights: specimens 
of these manufactures may be seen 
at the house of Mr. Morin, in this 
city. These mechanics are princi- 
paily self-taught. The plough and 
the hoe are in common. use amongst 
them. By the assistance of some 
white men, they make large quan- 
ties of saltpetre and gun-powder ; 
with which their own people are 
supplied at a much cheaper rate than 
formerly ; and some is carried out of 
their country to sell to the white 
peopie in Georgia and ‘Tenessee. 
They have several grist-mills, aad 
one saw-mill. So far have they 
changed the hunting life, for pur- 
suits leading to civilization ; and all 
this has been done since the year 
1794, when there was nota pair of 
cards, spinning-wheel or loom, or 
even a mechanic, in their nation. 
They have large stocks of black 
cattle, horses, and other domestic a- 
nimals : they make some butter ; 
and cheese of a good quality is 
made in a number of families. Since 
agriculture and the domestic arts 
have become the principal object of 
pursuit, their population has evident- 
ly increased, 

“There are now seven schools 
in their country, where more than 
one hundred children are taught 
reading and writing, and some of 
them arithmetic. They are fast e- 
merging from a state of barbarity to 
a state of improved and amiabie so- 
ciety; and, under the countenance 
aud fostering hand of the govern, 
ment of the United States, will be. 
come uselul citizens; and will con- 
tribute no inconsiderable portion to 
tue sirength of our country, to which 
they are becoming every day more 
and more atteched, from imterest and 
allection. ‘Ihere has formerly existed 
an erroneous opmuion, that the abo- 
rigines of this country could not be 
brought to a state of civilization, 














A great part of the Cherokees are now 
actually civilized. ‘To fix the pre- 
cise point where barbarity ceases, 
and civilization begins, is perhaps 
impossible. Many of these people 
have considerable information, and 
great decency of manners: these are 
strong marks of civilization. If, in 
any society, it be required that every 
individual be well informed, and 
decent in marners, before that so- 
ciety could be entitled to the appel- 
Fation of civilized society, | do not 
know what considerable district of 
any country would be entitled to the 
appellation. The fact is, the Chero- 
Foes have made considerable advan- 

in civilization, the consideration 
o. which will afford much satisfae- 
tion to the government, andto the 
friend of man every where. it has 
Been some expense to the govern- 
ment, but it has saved more expense. 
Ft has almost destroyed their thirst 
for war, which, although, it flattered 
the pride of the warrior, must, if per- 
sisted im, eventually termmate in 
their extinction. But in the revo- 
ution of events, their destiny has 
been placed in the hands of the U- 
nited States, whose magnanimity, it 
is presumed, will not let them perish. 

“] have several times visited the 
principal school, which is under the 
patronage of the government. ‘The 
progress of the children in reading 
and writing, isequal to that of any 
other children of their age. The or- 
der of the school and decency of 
manners, excite in the mind of the 
spectator pleasing aud affecting con 
templation. It would wrest the bar- 
barous from his ferocity, and evince 
to the mind, that itis not the colour 
of the skin that designates the sa- 
vage,” 

There are probably in England, 
other equally satisfactory reports of 
the proceedings in America under 
the immediate direction of its govern- 
ment; and the transmission of such, 
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to the editor of che Philanthrop; will 
be thankfully scknewledped 
Of the labours of the society cal. 
led Quakers, our information jg jg 
some respects more ample. Its con. 
cerns are managed by what aregals 
led yearly meetings, of which ther 
are six im North America,  Eneody. 
raved also by the conclusion of the 
treaty of Greeneville, already men 
tioned, each of those held in Phila. 
delphia and Baltimore, appointed a 
committee “ for promoting the im 
provement and civilization of the 
Indian natives,” and directing the 
application of the contmibations te 
commended to be made by their res 
pective members, to defray the ex- 
pense, Separate and remote* dig 
tricts were fixed upon for the first 
experiment ; and that of the Phila 


deiphia committee was concluded. 


to be made ameng the Oneidas, ,a 
beut twenty or thirty miles nearly 
due south of the great falls of Nia. 
gara; and about 350 miles north 
eastward of Philadelphia. It is s- 
tuated in, and, part of, a large tract 
of land on the south sideof lake 
Ontario, and south-eastward of lake 
Erie, granted to the United States 
by the Oneida, Seneca, Tuscarora, 
axl other tribes, with the exception 
of certain districts, which are ¢cak 
led the Indian Reservations ; and may 
together contain about 200,000 acres 
aud upwards of 2,000 Indiaus. Eaeb 
of the committees publisjied a report 
of its proceedings in 18054: and the 
following is the import of that of 
Philadelphia. 

The eutire approbation ef the ex 
ecutive government was signified ip & 
letter from the secretary of state; 


which with others from the com 
Ears 


aes oe ee eee 


* The distance from Genesangohta, t@ 


Fort Wayne, may be about 800 miles 2 & 


strait course. a ia 

+ Reprinted in London by Phillips and 
Fardon, George Yard, Lombard Strett, 
1806. ihe 
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mittee, addressed to the various tribes, 
informed them of the views of 
the society for their benefit: but 
those settled on the Oneida Reserva- 
tion only, at that trme, manifested 
a disposition to accept the: protiered 
assistance : and accordingly, in the 
summer of 1796, three persons of the 
society settled among them, in order 
to encourage a more productive cul- 
tivation of their land: but such soon 
appeared to be the general aversion 
to labour, that the few who at first 
appeared to be willing to work, 
soon declived the neeessary assis- 
tance. It was then concluded to 
commence the cultivation of a spot 
by theniselves, in the hope that 
example would jntroduce a more 
favourable disposition: and they al- 
so repaired a sawmill belonging to 
the Oncidas, several of whom acqui- 
red a competent knowledge of ‘the 
manner of working it. In the ensu- 
ing winter, a school for their children 
was opened; and an Indian, well 
qoalified for the instraction of those 
of the Stockbridge tribe, was enga- 
ged on a salary, which was paid by 
the committee for several years, 

In 1797, improvement was much 
retarded by sickness;* but the Steck- 
bridge Indians were instructed and 
assisted in the eonstruction of a grist- 
mill. La this year, also a considerable 
bumber of agricultaral implements 
were distributed among the QOnon- 
dagos'and Cayugas in these parts. 

In, the spring of 1798, some In- 
dians were hired to-assist in the im- 
provement of the land allotted for -a 
farm. On some days near thirty 
came to work ; on others not one ap- 
peared. The plan therefore of hiriag 
labourers, although : for :their own 
exclusive benefit, was abandoned ; 
aml a number of lads and young 
men were boarded in the fa- 
wily, and allowed a compensation 
fortheir labour. At this. time a lit- 
We general intprovement was appa- 
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rent. Some of the men were observ- 
ed assisting their wives, in cultiva- 
ting their own little portions ofland ; 
and the want of a biacksmith to re- 
pair their tools, was seon fel. One 
well qualified offering his services to 
the committee, was engaged ; and 
his wife and another female appre- 
hending they night be useful inthe 
instrucuon of the Indians of their 
own sex, accompanied him to 
the settlement. In this year a come 
modious dwelling-house, barn, ‘&c. 3 
were built on the farm, and the 
young Indian labourers usefully -em- 
ployed in the production of a large 
quantity of grain, hay, &c.; afford. 
ing ample proofs of the benefits 
their surrounding neighbours might 
all enjoy from superior cuitivation, 
Several were tutroduced to the know- 
ledge of the blacksmith’s trade ; and 
many of the young women and girls 
were instructed imspinning, knitting, 
sewing, school-learning, &c, 

The year 1799 aftorded*indications 
of an increasing attention in the In- 
dians, to the example thas practically 
exhibited fortheir imitation. Seve- 
ral of themimproved dots of land, 
which they sowed with wheat for 
their own benefit. The smith’s forge 
was much employed; and the per. 
sons deputed by the society, with In- 
dian assistance, proceeded in the en- 
largement of the farms they were 
endeavouring to improve: nor wes 
their assistance’ in this or any for- 
mer year, withheld from the neigh- 
bourimg Indians, in any way in 
which they could affordit. it was’ 


indeed so liberally givenyas to induce 


in'some: minds, a suspicion ' that the 
views of their benefactors were not 
wholly disinterested. “They vould 
not conceive that labours, attended 
with many personal hardships, as well 
as considerable pecuniary  expeiise, 
could be so Jong persevered in, with- 
out some selfish motive ; or entirely 
to conceal their tears {hata permanent 
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establishment on this part of their 
land, and aconsequent claim to it, 
would ultimately appear to have 
been intended. Under this impres- 
sion, and in the belief that the assis- 
tance aud instruction already atlord- 
ed, were suchas would enable the 
Indians to occupy, and continue the 
innprovements which have been re- 
lated, it was concladed to withdraw, 
and leave them, with all the imple- 
ments of husbandry, &c: tor the use 
of the Indians. ‘This was effected 
satisfactorily in September 1799, by 
a deputation from the comaiittee at 
Philadelphia; whose written address 
te the Indians on the occasion, receive 
ed the following reply: 

« Brothers Onas, attend! We 
know you told us you came not a- 
mongst us to make presents that 
would soon wear away ; but to in- 
struct us how to gain a comfortable 
living by tilling the ground as 
the white people do. Now you 
hive staid" the tme you proposed, 
and have fulfilled ail your en, age- 
ments to our nation; and we hope 
we shali follow the good example 
you have set before us, which we 
kaow would be of lasting benefit 10 
us, and thankfully acknowledge 
your kindness ; having never heard 
ofanyv people that had done so much 
fur Indians, without any view of ad- 
vintage to themselves; which is con- 
vincing proof to us, that you are our 
real friends. And we are glad that 
the good spirit has put it into your 
minds to assist others of our Ludian 
brethren in learuing the same good 
way of living for which we also 
thank you, as well as for the good 
advice you gave us about the strong 
drink ; and we will try all we can, 
to persuade our young men to do 
better. And now, brotherst If we 
have done auy thing that dispieases 
you, we wish you would tell us, that 
our frendship may remain bright; 
fur we know you area true people: 
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and we will keep this writing, and 
will teil our young men and chil. 
dren every year, that they may gle 
Ways remember your Hriendstiip s and 
we wish you may often remember 
and visit us, to see whether We grow 
better or worse*,” 





a - 


* These reports exhibit many other spe. 
cimens of Indian eloquence, too numerous 
for insertion in this summary: but it may 
gratify the reader to see one sent about for. 
ty years before from Gayashuta (an ancient 
Seneca chief of this district) by Cornplenter 
to be delivered by him to the governor of 
Pennsylvania, a grandson of William Peng, 

“ Brothers, the sons of my beloved bro 
ther Qaas! When I was young and strong, 
our country was full of game, which the 
good spirit sent for usto live upon, The 
land which belonged to us, was extended far 
beyond where we hunted. I and the peo 
ple of my nation had enough to eat ; and 
always something to give to our friends 
when they entered our cabins ; and we re 
joiced when they received it from us— 
Hunting was not then tiresome—it was dis 
version—it was a pleasure. 

“ Brothers! When your fathers asked 
land from my nation, we gave it to them, 
for we had more than enough. Gayashuts 
was among the first to say, give land to our 
brother Onas, for he wants it; and he bas 
always been a friend to Onas, and to his 
children. 

“ Brothers! Yeur fathers saw Ga 
huta when he was young—when he 
not even thought of old age, or of weak- 
ness: but now you are too far off to st 
him : now he is grown old: he is very old 
and feeble ; and he wonders at his own 
shadow, it is become so little. He has 0 
children to take care of him; and the game 
is driven away by the white people; 
that his younger friends must hunt 
day long, to find game out for themselves 
to eat; they have nothing left for Gaya 
huta. And it is not Gayashuta only 
is become old and feeble. There es re 
main about thirty more of your old 
who, unable to provide for themselves, of 
to help one another, are become poor, 
are hungry and naked. 

bad Brothers! Gayashuta sends you a belt, 
which he received long ago from 
fathers ; and a wtiting ¢ which he 

t A passport given him some years befor 4 
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In addition to services thus ace 
knowledged, several of their girls 
and young women were brought into 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
and placed tn families, where they 
received much instruction as qualified 
them for much usefulness oo their 
return to the setiement. A letter 
from one of them afterward, writ- 
ten by her own haud in September 
1803, (more intere sting than correct 
jn composition,) contains the follow- 


ing literal information to a former 


mistress : 

«| have spun from flaxe and woole 
since Leame home, and made some 
cheese, to show our Indians how to 
make cheese. They been very 
much pleas’d to know how to make 
cheese. Some said they never thought 
Indians could make cheese so well, 
They been try to keep their cows 
ever since, to make cheese and but- 
ter, Some of them begin to sewe 
some flax, and good many of our 
ladian got sheepe, and they found 
very good to keep sheep; meat 
oad woeat, and wool good for cloth, 
F hope we willdo better every year. 
Good inany has left off drinking, and 
some of them drink very hard yet. 
Ihave been to see Oneidas not long 
ago. I found they improve very 
much since’ thee came away. — 
Good many has new frame-houses 
and frame-barns. They improves 
very much since they, left of drink- 


. 


but as yesterday from one of you. By 
these you will remember him, and thé old 
friends of your fathersin this nation. 

¥ Brothers ' Look within this belt and 
this writing: andif you remember the old 
friends of your fathers, consider their for- 
mer friendship, and their present distress ; 
and if the good spirit shall put it into your 
hearts to comfort them in their old age, do 
hot disregard his counsel. We are men; 
and therefore can only tell, you, that we are 
old aad feeble, and hungry and naked ; 
and that we have no other friends but you, 


_—_ of our beloved brother 
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ing. I believe three hu dred of 
man and women, both left of driank- 
ing this some tine I hope they 
will keep their words good,” &e. 

in the year preceding (1798) the 
improvements observed at Oneida, 
induced the Seneca nation to ask 
for similiar assistance; of which 
they were immediately assured. And 
three of the missionaries who. offer- 
ed their seryites, accompanicd by 
two of the committee, arrived in 
May at the Allegany Reservation, 
and meta friendly reception from a 
council called on the occasion ; in 
which Cornplanter, a chief of much 
influence, was ,the principal speak- 
er on behalfof his nation. The 
difficulties peculiar to the underta- 
king, and the meansof obviating them, 
already detailed, were the subjects 
of discussion. The evils arising irom 
the intemperate use of ardent spi- 
rits, and the necessity of an amejio- 
ration of the servile coudition ot the 
women, were particularly recome 
mended as entitied to their most se- 
rious consideration. The missionaries 
immediately proveeded to the erec- 
tion of a comfortable log-house for 
their own accommodation ; aud the 
Indians were amply supphed with 
hoes, axes, scythes, plongh-irens, and 
other farming implements, and with 
carpenter's,’ mason’s, and cooper’s 
tools, for the general use of the set- 
tlement, on loan, 

Having left the settlement at 
Oneida, the principal seat of the mis« 
sion was transterred tothe Allegany 
river, forty or filty miles southward 
of the Oneida seittiement, and suffi- 
ciently near io afk rd tae occasional 
assistance to that and other settle 
ments, which continued frequently 
to be applied for. ‘The spot fixed 
npon, was an agtient indian villiage, 
called Genesangohta*, veariy cen- 
Pe —— —— 

* The river Allegany, inthis ncighbour- 
hood is a fine stream, about. gO er 100 








ee 





tral to the Indians inhabiting this 
Reservation, and a fittle distance 
northward of the line dividing Penn- 
svivania from the State of New York. 
Here, the same obstacles w hich were 
enccountered inthe first attempt at 
Oncida, were again in a good de- 
gree subdued by similar means. 
The instruction of the children in 
useful. learning, and of the adults 
in hushandry, was attended to with 
much assiduity, as far as circum- 
stances permitted ; but patient per- 
severance proved to be essential to 
suecess, in the labours which occu. 
pied this, and the succeeding year 
(1800). 

A letter written at Genesangohta 
in August ISO], says, 

“It is apprehended that a much 
greater proportion of useful labour, 
has been performed in the present 
season on this river, than has hereto- 
fore been done in the same space 
of time; andthe prudence manifest- 
ed among the natives in expending 
the present years annmtyt, affords 
encourayement to hope, that the Ja- 
bour and concern of ovr society for 
their wellare, will not be fruitless, 
Divers have purchased cows, &e., 
for the use of their families: the 
Indians belonging to the upper set- 
tlement onthe river, have reserved 
money sufficient to purchase a yoke 
yards wide, and by its course down to 
Pittsburgh (formerly Fort du Quesne) the 
distance is called 210 miles from Genesan- 
gotha. From this village northwestwardly, 
is the west end of the small lake Chataugh- 
guxe, (from which a stream runs into the 
Allegany ;) and eight or nine miles further, 
in the same direction, is lake Erie: sothat 
this last intervening land separates the wa- 
ters, which running above 2000 miles 
south-westward, discharge into the gulf 
of Mexico; and those whith, passing 


north-eastward through the lakes Erie and 
Ontario, fall into the river St. Lawrence. 

+ Meaning their share of an annuity 
granted by the United States,in consider- 
ation of the Indian cession of the larger 
tract of land, of which this is part. 
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of oxen: some others are about to 
train young cattle for work, of their 
own rearing: the increasing atten. 
tion that prevails amongst them jg 
rearing cattle, hogs, &c. affords q 
grospect that they will, ere long, 
have a sufficient number of usefy! 
animals : several are preparing 
ground to sow wheat, and expect to 
have it in readiness this season.” 

In September 1801, three of the 
committee (of whom two had been 
there before) visited them, accom. 
panied by a blacksmith who was leh 
to instruct some of the Indians ip 
that necessary occupation, The use 
of the plough had been introduced 
inthe preceding spring with a lit 
tie asststance from. their instructors, 
Wishing to ascertain the compar. 
tive merit of this important imple 
ment, with the hoe, to which they had 
been long accustomed, “ several patts 
of a very large field were plongh 
ed, and the intermediate spaces pre- 
pared by their women with the hoe, 
according to antient custom ; it was 
all planted with corn [maize]: the 
parts ploughed, besiles the great 
saving of labour, produced much 
the heaviest crop; the stalks bemg 
more than a foot bigher, and pro 
portionably stouter than those on the 
hoed ground. ‘The corn was now 
ripe and gathering in; and as their 
stock of cattle was much increased, 
instead of letting their stocks and 
leaves perish on the ground as here 
tofore, they preserved them for wits 
ter fodder : several had mowed grass 
and formed small stacks of bay: 
they had made a fence about two 
miles lopg, which incloses the low- 
er town and a large body of adj 
cent land on the river; also se¥ 
other fences wikhin i, to separe 
the corn ground from the pasture: 
the cabins which they used t live 
in, were generally either gone 
cay, or pulled down : most of t 
had .built good log-houses 5 and som 
of them with stone chimneys 
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evident that “ their settling 

separate and detached trom each 
other, was more to their advantage, 
than living togetber in villages, A 
chief (it was observed) who ts not a- 
shamed to be seen at work, by the 
women of his own family, would 
probably be much mortified, were he 
discovered by a number of femaies ; 
who op such occasions do not always 
refrain from ridicule. Yet this false 
shame on the part of the men, and 
ridicule of the women, is wearing 
away as they become familiarized to 
each others assistance in their little 
agriculiural labours.” 

No opportunities had at any time 
been neglected of convening formal 
councils, for the grave discussion 
of matters In any wise connected 
with the improvemeat of the Indians, 
And in the reports of the commit- 
tee, many speeches, besides those 
dlready literdlly given, are preser- 
ved, which the limits prescribed for 
this summary, do not admit of insert- 
ing at length. At this time the 
visitors requested a council of the 
chief! women of the settlement, at 
which * Cornpiauter and his’ brother 
Conedigu were present; and in which 
the importance of female co-opera- 
ion Was earnestly enforced, The 
general increase of temperance in 
adstaininy from ardent liquors, was 
‘ery apparent: and one of them 
‘aid, “ no move bark cabin, but good 
houlses—no more get drunk bere, 
now this two year.” 

Here, as wellas at Oneida, a jea- 
lousy prevailed that these perse- 
Yering exertions for the benefit of the 
lndians could not be wholly disinte- 
tested ; and that at least some rem ue 
Heration of the pecuniary part of the 
expease attending them, might ul- 
‘mately be demanded: but the as- 
wrances now given, again proved 
perlectly Satisiactory. ‘The quan- 
“ty of corn (maize) raised im this 
dear (1801) was uearly ten-fold of 


was now 
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that produced when the improvement 
commenced. A tew of them now 
made the first attempt to Cultivate 
wheat; but many, adhering to for- 
mer custom, occasionally employed 
their time in buntiug; leaving the 
culture of the corn with the hoe to 
tieir women. 

The deputation also this year vi- 
sited Catarogus ou the request of 
the chiefs of that village, where 
their saw-mill was now fiaished ; 
aud one of the agents at Genesan- 


gohta continued with them to im- 


struct their own people inthe mode 
of working it, 

In 1502, it appears that several 
voung Jadians had been steadily 
employed in the smith’s trade, with 
ca@isiderable improvement; and that 
those of Cutarozus, made out prete- 
ty well in working their saw-mill, 
Several who at first had none, now 
had six or seven head of cattle, with 
other useful animals; and attribu- 
ted the alteration to the disuse of 
whiskey, the consumption of which 
was much lessened, Other sources 
of encouragement were increasing|v 
evident. ighteen or twenty thou- 
sand rails * had been split and put 
up, and thirieen or fourteen new 
enclosures made, as well as mostly 
cleared of their wood, in this year. 
A commodious road, where neither 
man or beast could belore easily 
pass, was open about five miles in 
length ; several had crops of spring 
wheat}; and anumber of their young 
men had become capable of usmg 
the plough. ‘Ihe cousumption of 
strong liquors had also decreased on 
the Buffalo Reservation, (tiiteen or 
twenty miles north eastward of Onei- 





* These ‘are generally about ten feet 
long, and of considerable substance, Of 
these the fences.in the woody parts of Ame- 
rica, are generally constructed, 

+Contradistinguished from that sown 
in the autumn, though otherwise simi- 
lar. 














da,) with a disposition further to 
discourage t. 

In September 1803, four of the 
committee at Philacelphia were 
again deputed to visit the Indians 
in this district, and authorized to 
effect some alierations which the 
progressive improvement of the set- 
tlement at Genesangohia had ren- 
dered expedient. Some of the In- 
cians had increased their stock of cat- 
tle faster than their means for subsist- 
ing them through a long and rigorous 
winter: when their hay and other 
fodder became much reduced, they 
were accustomed to apply to their 
more provident benetactors; who 
could not always supply their wants, 
withvut injury to their ow cattle. 
And as frequent refusals of such as- 
sistance might possibly disturb the 
existing harmony with the Indians, 
it was thought best to embrace the 
Opportunity of purchasing a tract of 
Jand, which, although adjoining the 
Indian Reservation, was not inclu- 
déd in it; aud especially as in a late 
council the Indians had consent. 
cd to The discus. 
sions Which this proposal occasion- 
ed, were conducted in perfect har- 
mony ; and the eratitude of the In- 
dians tor past services and favours 
was clearly evinced by ther selici- 
tude that their benetactors should 
not be exposed to any inconvenien- 
cy in making the alteration. 

A tract-ol land was therefore pur- 
chased onthe Junesassa creck, which 
falls into the Allegany river on the 
east about two miles above 
Genesangohta, containing near 700 
acres, With a stream sufficiept for a 
mill: and the erection of a house, 


rhe aiteratron 


sie, 


&c. necessary to the establishment 
of a ticw farm, on land to which 
the committee had now acquired 


the exclusive legui title, was procecd- 
ed on. ‘The tamily of agents re- 
moved: to it in the autumn, and all 
the erections and oprovenients on 
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that they were about to quit, were 
left as soon as possible, in | Ossessiog 
of the Indians ; who it was supposed 
were now qualified to inanage them 
properly. Their industry in other 
places bad been Conspicuous, and, 
added to their increasing habits of 
sobriety, seemed to authorise the be 
lief that the divine blessing had hi. 
therto attended these disinterested 
labours, and might be hoped for ig 
perseverance in them, By this time 
the Indians had opened about twenty. 
two miles of road, affording a much 
improved commundication betweea 
the lower and. upper settlements og 
this Reservation. 

From thence the deputies wentto 
Catarogas, where they met a cor 
dial reception, and had the satisfac. 
tion of noticing very yrcat improve 
ments, Some had built, and others 
were building, good houses: their 
crops of corn were large; and their 
stock of cattle increased: and, ge 
nerally speaking, they had becomea 
sober people. Sitting while there, 
with their chief, he said he wished 
to ask them a question, but was ale 
most afraid; it was, ‘ Do the Que 
kers keep any slaves?” He was 
told, they did not. He said Me was 
elad to hear it, as otherwise he could 
not think so well of them as hethen 
did; having been at the city of « 
Washington the last winter on be 
siness of the nation, and there 0b 
served, “that many white people 
who kept blacks in slavery, used 
them no better than’ horses.” ‘They 
also visited the Senecas on Buffalo 
creck, (where they found a saw-miil 
just finished, for which the commit 
tee had supplied the iron-work) 4 
also the Tonewantas : at both 
place, and particularly the latter 
many ‘had left the use of strong 
liquors, and were improving 18 be. 
bits of industry. 


(To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ee ie 


yeMOIR OF MR. ROBERT RAIRES, 
(vom the Monthly Repository.) 


MONG those who have greatly 

benefitted mankind, by wisely 
occupying the leisure of a private 
sation, too many are known to pos- 
terity only by the extending influ- 
ence of their benevolent projects: 
the minute circumstances of personal 
history, which contribute so largely 
tothe formation of character, were 
seldom related beyond their imme- 
diate connexions, Such, for abi that 
has yet appeared, will be the case 
respecting that ornament of our ave 
and country, a moral Archinedes, 
if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the inventor of the Sunday 
school, 


Roserr Raikes was born in 1735, 
in the city of Gloucester, where his 
father was a printer, and publisher 
of the Gloucester Journal. To his 
business the son succeeded, and is 
said to have acquired a competent 
property. Respecting the educa- 
tion of our philanthropist, or the 
events of his earher years, we have 
no information. Yet the wise and 
generous occupations of his man- 
hood may satisiy us that his youth 
Was neither idly ner Xi employed. 


At a period of life when success 
rarely inspires moderation in the 
pursuits of fortune, Mr. Raikes re- 
membered the great law of bis Chris- 
‘an profession, that no man lireth to 
amself. He looked around for oc- 
Ssions of disinterested, yet not un- 
Poductive exertion, and found them 
ner at hand, Prevention of crimes 


Yinstruction or reproof, and com- 
Pason for even justiy suflering cri- 
mines, were united in his idea of 


christian benevolence, which 


To every want, and every woe, 

To guilt itself when in distress, 

The balm of pity will impart; 

And all relief that bounty can bestow. 

Accorainy to the beropean Maga-~ 
cine tor 1788, (Xive 315.) 

“ The first object which demanded his 
notice was the miserable state of the coune. 
ty Bridewell, within the city of Glouces- 
ter, which, being part of the county gaol, 
the persons committed by the magistrate 
out of sessions for petty offeaces associated, 
through necessity, with felons of the worst 
description, with little or no means of sub- 
sistence from labour; with litle, if any, 
allowance from the county: without either 
meat, drink, or clothing ; dependent chief- 
ly, on the precarious charity of such as vie 
sited the prison, whether brought thither 
by business, curiosity or compassion. 

“To relieve these miserable and forlorn 
wretches, and to render their situation 
supportable at least, Mr. Raikes employed 
both his pen, his influence and his proper- 
ty, to procure them the necessaries of life; 
and finding that ignorance was generally 
the principal cause of those enormitics 
which brought them to become objects of 
his notice, he determined, if possible, to 
procure them some moral and religious in- 
struction, In this he succeeded, by means 
of bounties and encouragement given to 
such of the prisoners who were ableto read ; 
and these by being directed, to proper 
books, improved both themselves and their 
fellow prisoners, and afforded great eacou- 
ragement to persevere in the benevolent 
design. He then procured for them a 


supply of work, to preclude every excuse 
and temptation to idleness.” 


Mr. Raikes coud not pursue lis 
generous purpose towards thése for- 
lorn outcasts from civiltzed life, with- 
out many serious reflections. His 
mind must have beea peculiarly 
atlected with the sad consequences 
arising from the neglect, or ravher 
the total absence, ‘of opportenities 
for early instruction among the poor. 


. He was thus prepared to indulge a 


second project, the success of which 
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he lived ta see extending probably 
beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, The circumstances which led 
to the invention of the Sunday-school 
and the just and liberal views of the 
inventor, cannot be described so well 
as by hnnself. ‘The toilowing let- 
ter from Mr. Raikes was addressed 
to an inquirer in the North of Eng- 
land, and by him communicated 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
1804.—(v. 54, p. 410.) 


“ Gloucester, Now. 25, 1783, 
“Si, 

“My friend, the Mayor, has just 
communicated to me the letter which you 
have honoured him with, inquiring into 
the nature of the Sunday Schools. ‘The 
beginning of this scheme was entirely ow- 
ing to accident. Some business leading me 
one morning into the suburbs of the city, 
where the lowest of the people who are 
principally employed in the pin-manufac- 
tory chiefly reside, I was struck with con- 
cern at seeing a group of children, wretch- 
edly ragged, at play in the street. I 
asked an inhabitant whether those children 
belonged to that part of the town, and la- 
mented their misery and idleness, Ah! 
Sir, said the woman to whom I was speak- 
ing, could you take a view of this part of 
the town Ona Sunday, you would be shock- 
eda indeed; for then the street is filled with 
multitudes of these wretches, who, releas- 
edon that day from employment, spend 
their time in noise and riot, playing at 
chuck, and cursing and swearing in a man- 
ner so horrid, as to convev to any serious 
mind anidea of hell rather than any other 
place. We havea worthy clergyman, said 
she, curate of our parish, who has put 
some of them to school; but upon the 


sabbath, they are all given up to follow’ 


their inclinations without restrcint, as 
their parents, totally abandoned themselves, 
have no .idea of instilling into the minds of 
their children principles to which they 
themselves are entire strangers. 

“This conversation suggested to me, that 
it would be at least a harmless attempt, if 
it were productive of no good, should some 
little plan be formed to check this deplora- 
ble profanation of the sabbath. I then in- 
quired of the woman, if there were any 
decent well disposed women in the neigh- 
bourhood, who kept schools for teaching 
to read. I presently was directed to four, 
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To st I applied, and made an a 
with them, to receive as mat 
I should send upon the Sunday, re - 
. ‘ » Whom they 
were to instruct im reading, and jn the 
church catechism. For this | engaged to 
pay them each a shilling for their day's em. 
ployment. ‘Lhe women seemed pleased 
with the proposal, | then waited op the 
clergyman before mentioned, aud im 
ed to him my plan. He was so much satis 
fied with the idea, that he engaged to lend 
his assistance, by going round to the schook 
ona Sunday afternoon, to examine th 
progress that was made, and to enforce 
order and decorum among such a set of lit. 
tle heathens. 

** This, Sir, was the commencement of 
the plan. Itis now about three years dince 
we began, and! could wish you were here 
to make inquiry into the effect. Awomay 
who lives in a lane where I had fixed a 
school, told me some time ago, that the 
place was quite a heaven upon Sunda 
compared tu what it used to be. The num 
bers who have learned to read and say 
their catechism are so great that I ama» 
tonished at it. Upon the Sunday afternoon, 
the mistresses take their scholars to church, 
a place into which neither they nor their 
ancéstors ever entered, with a view to the 
glory of God, But what is yet more ex 
traordinary, within this month, these little 
ragamuflins have in great numbers taken 
itinto their heads so frequent the early 
morning prayers, which are held every 
morning at the cathedral at seven o'clock. 
I believe there were near fifty this morning. 
‘They assemble at the house of one of the 
mistresses, and walk before her to church, 
two and two, in as much order asa COM 
pany of soldiers. I am generally at church, 
and after service they all come round me 
to make their bow: and if any animosities 
have arisen, to make their complaint 
‘The great principle I inculcate, is, be 
kind and good-natured to each other, not 
to provoke one another; to be dutiful te 
their parents; not to offend God by cif 
sing and swearing; and such little plain 
precepts as all may comprehend. As my 
profession is that of a printer, L-have primt 
ed a little book which 1 give amongt 
them, and some friends of mine, subsct 
bers to the Society for promoting Chi 
tian Knowledge, sometimes make mf 4 
present of a parcel of Bibles, Testams, 
&c. which J distribute as rewards p the 
deserving. ‘The success that has # 
ed this scheme, has induced one or. ¥0 of 
my friends to adopt the plan, and set ¥P 
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gunday-schools in other parts of the city, 
and now a whole parish has taken up the 
ssct: so that I flatter myself in time the 
effects will appear so conspicious as 
to become generally adépted. ‘The num- 
of children at present thus engaged 
on the Sabbath, are between two and three 
hundred, and they are increasing every 
week, as the benefit 1s universally seen. 
| have endeavoured to engage the clergy 
of my acquaintance that reside in their pa- 
rishes. One has entered into the scheme 
with great fervour ; and it was in order to 
excite others to follow the example, that I 
inserted in my paper the paragraph which 
| suppose you saw copied into the London 
papers. I cannot express to you the plea- 
sre | often receive in discovering genius 
and innate good dispositions, among this 
little multitude. It is botanizing in human 
nature. 1 have often, too, the.satisfaction 
of receiving thanks from parents, for the 
reformation they perceive in their chil- 
dren, Often I have given them kind ad- 
monitions, which | always do in the mild- 
et and gentlest manner. ‘The going a- 
mong them, doing them little kindnesses, 
distributing trifling rewards, and ingra- 
tiating myself with them, I hear, have 
given me an ascendancy, greater than | 
ever could have imagined; for I am told 
by their mistresses that they are very much 
afraid of my displeasure, If you ever pass 
through Gloucester, I shall be happy to 
pay my respects to you, and to show you 
the effects of this effort at civilization, If 
the glory of God be promoted in any, 
even the smallest degree, society must reap 
tome benefit. If good seed be sown in the 
mind, at an early period of human life, 
though it shows itself not again for many 
years, it may please God, at some future 
period, to cause it to spring up, and to 
bring forth a plenteduseharwest, 

“With regard to the rules adopted, I 
only require that they come to the school 
on Sunday as clean as possible. Many 
Were at first deterred because they wanted 
decent clothing, but I could not undertake 
to supply this defect, I argue, therefore, if 
you can loiter about without shoes,and in a 
tagged coat, you may as well come to 
tchool, and learn what may tend to your 
good im that garb, I reject none on that 
footing. All that I require, are clean 
hands, clean face, and the hair combed; 
Mf you have no clean shirt, come in that 
which you have on. The want of de- 
Seat apparel, at first, kept great numbers 
M4 distance, buythey now begin te grow 
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wiser, and all are pressing to learn. Ff 
have had the goed luck to procure places 
for some that were deserving, which has 
been of great use. You will anderstand 
that these children are from six years old 
to 12orl4. Boys and girls above this 
age, who have been totally undisciplined, 
are generally too refractory for this go- 
vernment. A reformation in society seems 
to me only practicable by establishing no- 
tices of duty, and practieal habits of order 
and decorum at an early stage. But whe- 
theram I running? I am ashamed to see 
how much I have trespassed on your pa- 
tience; but I thought the most complete 
idea of Sunday Schools, was to be convey- 
ed to you by telling what first suggested 
the thought. ‘The same seatiments would 
have arisen in your mind had they hap- 
pened to have been called forth, as they 
were suggested to me, 

*T have no doubt that you will find 
great improvement to be made on this plan, 
The minds of men have taken great hold 
on that prejudice, that weare to do no- 
thing on the Sabbath-day, which may be 
deemed labour, and therefore we are to be 
excused from all application of mind as 
well as body. The rooting out this pre- 
judice is the point J aim at as my favour- 
ite object. Our Saviour takes particular 
pains to manifest that whatever tended to 
promote the health and Happiness of our 
fellow creatures, were sacrifices peculiarly 
acceptable on that day. 

*Tdo not think I have written so long 
a letter for some years. But you'will exe 
cuse me, my heart is warm in the cause, 
I think this is the kind of reformation mogt 
requisite in this kingdom. Let our pa- 
triots employ themselves in rescuing their 
countrymen from that despotism, which 
tyrannical passions and vicious inclinations 
exercise over them, and they will find 
that true liberty and national welfare are 
more essentially promoted, than by eny 
reform in parliament, 

“ As often as I have attempted to cone 
clude, some new idea has arisen, ‘This 
is strange, as I am writing to 4 person 
whom I never have, and perhaps never 
may see; but I have felt that we think 
alike. I shall therefore only add my ar- 
dent wishes, that your views of promoting 
the happiness of society may be attended 
with every possible ‘success, conscious that 
your own interval enjoyment will thereby 
be considerably advanced. 

“1 have the honour to be, Sir, yours, &c. 

R, Raikes.” 
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Mr. Raikes hod very soon occasion 
te answer anoiber miquiry “ from 
Bradford, in Yorkslire”’ {lis letter, 
which is dated, “ Gloucester, Junie 
5, 1784,” will be found inthe New 
Annna! Register for 1785, (21-2) and 
ayrees, in substance, with the fore- 
going. Yet the following passages 
may serve to comp ete the interesting 
information, apon the subject of the 
Sanday School, the last which we 
ean receive from the inventor him- 
self. 

“T went round to the parents to re- 
monstrate with them on the melancholy 
consequences that must ensue from so fatal 
a neglect of their children’s morals. ‘They 
alleged, that their poverty rendered them 
incapable of cleaning and clothing their 
children fit to appear either at school or 
at church; but this objection was obviated 
by a remark, that if they were clad in a 
garb fitto appear in the streets, I should 
not think it improper for a school calcula- 
ted to admit the poorest and most ne- 
glected. Many children began to show 
talents for learning, and a desire to be 
taht. Little rewards were distributed 
among the most diligent; this excited an 
emulation. Certain boys who are dis- 
tinguished by their decent behaviour, are 
appointed to superintend the conduct of 
the rest, and make report of those that 
swear, call names, or interrupt the com- 
fort of the other boys in their neighbour- 
hood. When quarrels have arisen, the 
aggressor is compelled to ask pardon, and 
the offended is enjoined to forgive. ‘The 
happiness that must arise to all, from a 
kind, good-natured behaviour, is often 
inculcared. 

«“ This mode of treatment has produced 
a wonderful change in the manners of these 
litle savages. I cannot give a more stri- 
king instance than [ received the other 
day from Mr. Church, a considerable ma- 
nufacturer of hemp and flax, who employs 
great numbers of thesé children. I asked 
him whether he perceived any alteration 
in the poor children he employed.—* Sir,’ 
says he, *the change could not have been 
more extraordinary im my opinion, had 
they been transformed from the shape of 
wolves and tygers tothat of men. In tem- 
ai disposition, and manners, they could 
ardly be said to differ from the “brute 
creation. But since the establuhweat of 
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Sunday-schools, they have seemed anriogs 
to show that they are not the ign 
illiterate creatures they were before; Ip 
short, | never conceived that a reformatiog 
so singular could have been effected 


the set of untutored beings | employed,’ * 


it appears, from tae first letier of 
Mr. Ratkes, that the Sunday School 
originated in 1780. For three years 
the schools gradually extended jg 
his neighbourhood, to which 
appear then to have been confined, 
and where several clergymen, be 
sides the curate mentioned by Me 
Raikes, very lavdably contributed » 
the success of the scheme, by iheir per 
s:nat attentions. ‘The report of that 
success, in and about Gloncester, 
could not fail to draw attention from 
other parts of England. In 1784 
the plan was adopted in Yorkshire 
by several manufacturing towns. In 
Leeds, 1500 chikiren were speedily 
collected. 


ln 3785, was established in Lom - 


don, a “Society for the support and 
enconragenient of Sunday Schools” 
by donations of suitable books, or 
rendering them of easy purchase, 
also by remunerating teachers if 
districts too poor to reward them, 
This institution was zealously sup. 
ported by members of the establish 
ed church, and Nonconformists a 
every denomination. Sunday Schools 
were opened under the patronage 
of the Society, in the environs 
London, at the clese of this yeu, 
(1785), at Kennington, superit 
tended by the Rev. Mr. Swaine; 
and at Stoke Newington, by Mr. 
Hoare, (G. Mag. 55, 1036); the 
first-named gentleman a clergyiha 
vi the Chureh of England, the 
one of the society of Quakerss 
Clereymen of rank now did then 


s:ives honour by advocating j 
cuuse. Among these, the Rev. Dr. 
Kaye, Dean of Iincoln, wa 


tinguished, by a“ Charge elit 
to the Clergy of the Arehe 
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of Nottingham.” This charge en- 

reed so justly into the desiza and 

teadency of the mstitution, that we 
make no apology for the following 
quite ten 

«The divine goodness seems to have 

pointed out to the present age a measure 

peculiarly comprehensive in the ad- 
vantages which it hoids out to society, that 
it appears formed to counteract the evil 
propensities of these days, and to prevent 
them from being injurious to succeeding 
generations ; which folds, my brethren, 
within its benevolent arms, every sect of 
christianity, every description of matikind. 

The measure which appears to me to pos- 
vs this invaluable antidote to the poison- 
ow manners of this depraved age, is the 
etablishment of Sunday Schoyls. The 
power aud efficacy of these’ institutions, 
reach to such extent of situation and of 
numbers, as no other mode of improvement 
an possibly equal. Having anxiously 
watched their infancy, and attended to 
their progress, | have thought their prin- 
ciples the most unequivocal, and their ine 
fluence the most extensive, that can be 
enployed in the cause of general refor- 
mation Nor will the benefit be confined 
tothe children ;—it will importantly af- 
fect the manners of the families, and even 
of the neighbourhood to which they be- 
long, 

“In the larger towns, the obligation of 
these establishments is more strongly 
marked; but I am persuaded that there 
are few parishes where there will not be 
found children to be benefitted by these 
ettutions. And in manufacturing es- 
ublishments, they who profit by the la- 
dour of such poor children, will, we trust, 
universally recompence them with this 
tumane return; since the ehildren they 
™ployson the days of labour are thereby 
deprived of the advantage of every other 
ett This object, my reverend 
be a I gale) to you, 18 nearest my 

» iN My present cemmunication with 
a te ana employ your influence 
=e humanity to individuals, and more 
samp has your country, than by giv- 

k y 4ssistance and protection im 
your power,” 

G. Mag. 1786, vol. tvi. 257. 
Vir. 
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among the indigent population of 
that place. A very gratifying ac. 
count of his success was given b 

him ina letter addressed to the Deau 
of Canterbury, Dr. Horne, after. 
wards Bishop of Norwich, who in. 
terested hiinself in this cause. The 
letter is preserved inthe Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1786 (V. 56, p. 257), 
wid also given in the Sefections trou 
that Magazine, just published, (V. 

ti, 115), and is well worthy of pe. 
rosal. Myr. H. candidly states his 

constant use of Dr. Watt's Songs in 

the Schools, and the countenance he 

received froma “ Discenter,’ and a 

© Quaker” About this trme, it was 

estimated that no less than 250,000 

children, in different parts of «Eng 

land, were under instruction by Sune > 
day Schools, 


The late Bishop Portens, then 
Bishop of Chester, recommended 
the formation of Sunday Schools in 
his extensive diocese. This prelate 
had early conceived a very favours 
abie opinion of the plan, as we are 
tiformed in his life, just published, 
aid iu several justauces privately ele 
couraged it, 


«“ But, as an act of prudence, he deter- 
mined not to give it the sanction of his 
public approbation, ¢ till,” as he observes, 
‘time and experience, and more accurate 
inguiry, had enabled him to torm a more 
decided judgment of its real value, and its 
probable effects.” When, however, re- 
peated iuformation from various quarters, 
and particularly from some of the largest 
manufacturing towns in his diocese, had 
convinced him that such institutions, 
wherever the experiments had been fairly 
tried, had produced, and could not fail to, 
produce, if disercetly regulated, essential 
benefit, he no longer hesitated in promo- 
ting them generally throughout his diocese, 
With this view, as the wisest and most 
effectual mode of giving publicity to his 
sentiments, he addressed to his clergy @ 
very excellent letter, containing, in a short 
compass, a plain, temperate, and judicious 
exposition of the advantages of Sunday 


- 
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Schools, and of the rules by which they 
Should be conducted.” 
Life of Bishop Porteus, p. 93. 


This patronage of Sunday Schoois, 
by the late Bishop of London, ap- 
pears much more in character, than 
the caution from which he at first 
withheld his pudlic support. Con- 
sidering his opinion of the scheme, 
aud that it ortginated with a man 
after bis own heart, in church mat- 
ters, it is wondertul, that while thou- 
sands were perishing “ for lack of 
knowledge,” he could hesitate to em- 
ploy any tofluence which Ins public 
station, afforded to urge Clergy and 
Laity thus to do good on the Sabhath- 
day. The trie adage, bis dat qui 
cito dat, is here peculiarly appli- 
cable: 

On this oceasion, the late Mr. 
Thomas Christie should not be for- 
gotten. That gentleman, during the 
course of a liberal education in Scet- 
land, where he once designed the 
medical profession, had conposed 
Issays on a variety of subjects. A 
volume of these he published in 1739, 
under the title of  Miscellanies; 
Philosophical, Medical, and Moral.’’ 
The 3d consists of “ Hints respect- 
ing the state and education of the 
people.” Having complained that 
“Loo great eagerness in inferior manu- 
tucturers, obstructs 4he formation 
of human minds, the greatest of all 
manulactures,” he proposes that “a 
part, at least, of the Sunday may be 

usefully employed in instructing 
those who will not goto church, and 
imleed cannot be expected to go, 
because they can neither read, write 
nor understand.” He adds, 


* Since these remarks were first writ- 
ten, a grand and extensive plan has been 
set on foot in England, by Mr. Raikes, of 
Gloucester, for the educanon of the com- 
mon people. It. will easily be understood 
that I allude to the institution of Sunday 
Schools, tt is with infinite satisfaction, 
that I find so many eminent and excellent 
persons have now engaged in promoting 
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these, and that the good effects flowing 


from them are already beyond all 

tion. Excellent Mr. Raikes! May thy hs 
nevolent example be universally Colles 
Thou hast raised the depressed huma 
mind, and given light to those who satis 
darkness. ‘The blessing of them that wer 
ready to perish shall come upon thee; and 
the people who were destroyed for lack gf 
knowledge shall celebrate thy name,” 


P, 214, 


Mr. Christie adds, that “enlj 
ened politicians throughout Europe, 
are generally beginning to adopt 
the same sentiments.” Le mentions 
a work which he had lately met 
with, entitled, Vues patriotiques sr 
Veducation du peuple; d Lyon, 1788, 
12mo. The following is a trans. 
tion, by Mr. Christie, of a passage 
offthat work. in answer to Roussean’s 
objection to the education of the 
poor. Itis curious, as a specimenof 
a publication, for the people in 
France, so early as 1783, and to 
closely connected with our subjeci, 
for its iMseruon to require an Epo 
logy. 


“ How, without some instruction, shall 
they learn to conform themselves to their 
situation, to lessen the number of its dif 
culties by industry, to mitigate them by 
resignation, or semetimes to mse 
that unfortunate condition into which the 
chance of their birth has pater: them 
I teach the rich, say you, to make 4 
use of their shedbed; ‘but what can Pw 
the poor man? Much ;—not to make # 
bad use of his poverty ; not to make it! 
pretence for giving himself up 0 
and idleness; or for making free ¥ the 
fortune of others: lastly, to pay his cou 
try that tribute with - or oe 
another pays with his gold. 
cunsidet thle as the least useful task. Whe 
ther ill or well educated, - Ff 
ways lay out their money; 
little coninamente to society, whetber - 
tavern-keeper or jeweller 1s the mem & 
circulating it. But is it also indifieres 
what manner the poor man 4 
hands? Is it the same thing to = 
whether he sprinkles the furrows of ‘ 
plains with the sweat of his cpa J 
drenches the high-ways with the b 
the traveller? To speak , 
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it is the poor man, it is the common people 
who have most need of education.” 
P, 216. 


This is necessarily rather a Me- 
moir of Sunday Schools, than of their 
iaventor. These now enjoyed such 
general countenance, that it would 
ve useless to seek farther after their 
early patrons. If any great men 
waited, even longer than Bishop Por- 
teus, who, it appears, was satisfied 
asa man, While he hesitated as a Bi- 
shop, they reserved to themselves 
oly the very easy task to 


Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale, 


It will be recollected that Mr. 
Raikes, in his letter, has, in rather 
disparaging terms, spoken of “ pa- 
riots,” and * a reform in Partia- 
ment,” a question then much agita- 
ted, and which William Pitt, “ the 
great statesman, now no more,” had 
not yet fouad it quite convenient 
toabandou, though he was preparing 
to kick down the ladder by which he 
ascended. Mr, Raikes probably had 
not turned his attention to political 
subjects, or he wonld have perceived 
how he was doing more than any 
other individual to perfect the de- 
sign of the “ Patriots.” For, by res- 
cung his “ countrymen” from the 
“despotism of tyrannical passions, 
and vicious inclinations,” he was 
gradually removing the only objec- 
won which could be endured, under 
a free and equal government, against 
arepresentation the most extensive. 
Nor, in the mean time, could he 
have been so easily satisfied, without 
aitempting every practicablé * Re- 
form in Parliament,” had he ob- 
«rved in how many instances, under 
the present representative system, 
election must unavoidably become 

eeseres teeveee§ A i 

Of slaves iia si 
P Che « patriots,” as they are some- 
“mes called in derision, may chal- 
cage @ comparison with their warm- 


Memoir of Robert Raikes. 
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est opponents, on the ground of at- 
tention to every useful project which 
has done honour to the age, While 
they have pursued political improve- 
newts, as they ought tu have done, 
they have notleft tbe others undone. 
It is remarkable, that after the plan 
of Mr. Raikes had been making for 
fourteen years a generally applauded 
progress, an alarm was excited a+ 
gainst it, chiefly on account of its 
encouragement by political reform- 
ers, to whose views, misrepie- 
sented by ignorance or interest, tt 
was supposed peculiarly favourable. 
In the Geatleman’s Magazine tor 
1797, (V.67, p. 819), appeared a 
writer with the signature of Euse- 
bius, and understood to be a clergy- 
man, Ilis letter displays prejudices 
unworthy of a liberal scholar, He 
decides that “ aman of no literature 
will seldom attempt to form insur- 
rections, or plan an idle scheme for 
the reformation of the state.” He 
therefore concludes, that ‘¢ the Sun- 
day-school is in reality productive of 
no valuable advantage,” and “ ought 
to be exploded as the vain and chi- 
merical inveution of a visionary pro- 
jector.” Eusebius was aided (V. 63, 
p- 31) by one who signed himseif, 
“A Friend to the Established 
Church, and a well-wisher vo all 
mankind ; though an enemy to every 
thing that looks like mischief or re- 
bellion.” This writer would substi- 
tute Saturday for Sunday-schools, 
that the “employment on the Sab- 
bath” may be “ not of a worldly, 
but entirely of a religious nature.” 
If “the Clergy are allowed and re- 
quested to superintend and direct, 
it is hoped that the minds of chil- 
dren will not be poisoned, as they 
have been sometimes, with tracts pub- 
lished for the use of Sunday-schools. 
The Dean of Lincoln, whom we 
quoted, bad, in another part of his 
Charge, supposed the race of objec. 
tors to the intellectual and moral 
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cultore of the poor, almost extinct. 
They however survived in these wri- 
ters, who were ably, though easily, 
answered, especially by Clericus 
(V. 68, p. 32), who charges such 
objections “ with beimg mstrumental 


in taking from the pron r that key of 


knowledge, which was given to them 
by Christ himself, before it was be- 
stowed on the rich,” 

We know of no later published 
opposition to the plan of Mr. Raikes, 
who lived to see his benevolent pur- 
poses advanced, to an incalculable, 
extent, by the facilities lately al- 
forded to the education of the poor, 
‘Lhe reporl of the Sunday-school so- 
ciety, m April last, is worthy of 
being here preserved, premising 
that it can ouly display a partial 
and perhaps not the most consider- 
able view of the progress of Sunday- 
schoo!s 


* Since the commencement of this Insti+ 
tution, 285,672- Spelling books, 62,166 
‘Testaments, and 7,714 Bibles, have been 
distributed to 3,348 schools, containing 
upwards of 270,000 scholars. Besides 
which, the sum of #£.4,176, Os. 5d. has 
bten paid to teachers, in places where they 
could not be otherwise obtained.” 

Prot. Dis. Almanack, 1811, p. 22. 


Mr. Raikes appears to have been 
hight, lavounred in the cicunstan- 
ces of his death, which happencd, 
April 5th, ISth, in his native city 
of Gloucester, without any previous 
iidisposition, and in’ his 76th vear. 
Thos he cane to Ais grave in a ful 


6*" 

age, and might, surely, bave solaced 
his iite’s decline, with the promise of 
hisgreat kx: mplar— Blessed ari thou, 


Jor these cannol recompense thee, but 


[Der, 


thou shale be recompensed at the res. 
rection of the just.” 

Strouid the period ever arrive when, 
as the Spectator (No. 610) conjee. 
tured of superior beings, Mankind 
shall esteem “ the evening walk of 
Wise man more illustrious than the 
march of a general at the head of 
hundred thousand men,” the name 
of Robert Raikes cannot fail te re 
ceive public honours, But ations 
are ** siowly wise, and meanly jus,” 
We expend our marble on. warm 
nisters, and ther mititary machines, 
“ worthics,” according toe poet, 


Who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to over-run 
. . 
Large countries, and in fields great battle 
win, 
Great cities by assault ; 


while we lave intitle to bestow on 
renown acquired, 
Without ambition, war, or violence, 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom emimeut, 

Yet the name of Robert Raikes 
will not be soon. fer utten among 
those who’ have diffused light over 
the dark places of the earth, full of the 
habrtations of cruelty. 
paring what be touad with what he 
left, as to provisions for the educa 
tion of the people, will it be deenied 
extravagant if we apply to the ™ 
ventor of the Sanday School, the 
line msertbed, in the Cathedral of 
the Metropolis, to the memory o 
its creat architect, 

Si monumentum querts, circumspice® 
eee eS 


=r ~- = 2 -——s = 


*« If you would see his monument, 
look around.” 
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but their mythology has seldom, if 


HE siperstiion of the Egvp- ever, been contemplated with = 
tians bas often been ridicuied; vourable eye. The Jupiter of 
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Greeks did litthe but seatter about 
his thunderbolts, not sparing even 
the aaks dedicated to himself. The 
Serapis of the Egyptians not only 
cared on his head the vessel of a- 
bundaace, but was the healer of all 
maladies. To each ot his temples 
was annexed a Serapeum, Contatn- 
ing apartments for the reception of 
the sick of every kind, baths, and 
whatever was necessary tor the 
cure. These were in reality bospi- 
tals, and the only esiablishments of 
the kind known in antiquity: and 
though the cures performed were 
decribed to the immediate interference 
of the Deity, his priests were no doubt 
actual physicians, who possessed 
all the medical and chirurgical sci- 
ence of their time and country; and 
whose simple and natural remedies, 
probably, as baths and frictions, 
which modern physicians have too 
much neglected or decried, with a 
proper attention to regimen, were 


‘elicacious ia a number of diseases. 


It is much to be regretted, that we 
have so little authentic information 
on this subject. OF late it seems to 
be the fashion, to resolve all the 
bietoplyphical remains of ancient 
Egypt into astronomical records: 
but is it not highiy probable, that 
medical science also had a cousi- 
gerabie share in them? 

T.O.C, 

) ABBE’ CHALIEU. 

When Mr Miltins the cele. 
brated antiquary, was at Tain, in 
his tourthrough the South of France, 
he spent much of his tame in com- 
pany with this worthy clergyman, 
but he could never prevail ow him 
© sup with him, because the rules 
ot the church forbid a clergyman to 
drink in a tavern, “1 urged to 
him, says Mr. Millin, “ that an 
iH is in reality the house of a tra- 
veller; and that it cannot be- con- 
sidered as ‘a tavern, when we eat 


anddrink in it only at regular mreal- 
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times: but in vain. I parted from 
him with regret, that this scruple 
deprived me of so much of his so- 
ciety: but 1 could not help think- 
ing, that a man who carries to such 
a lenath the strict observance of the 
duties of his state of life, is far more 
deserving our esteem, than they 
who are always finding some frivo- 
lous pretence for dispensing with 
them.” 

The search after antiquities was 
the grand passion of the Abbé. As 
the eyes of the astronomer habitually 
turn to the skies, the Abbé Chalieu, 
with body bent, and neck stretched 
out, was continually exploring the 
earth, in search of the wealth of its 
aticient masters. His assidious at- 
tention procured him a pretty cone 
siderable collection of medals, sta- 
tues, and basso relievoes; but he 
absolutely lost the faculty of stands 


ing erect. 
T.O.C, 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

«Tt is reported,” (says Winstan- 
ley), “of Sir Walter Raleigh, that, 
being a prisoner in the Tower, and 
expecting every hour to be sacrificed 
to the Spanish cruelty, some few 
days before he suffered, he sent for 
Mr. Walter Burre, who had for- 
merly published his first volume of 
the History of the World, whom, ta- 
king by the hand, after sotme other 
discourse, he asked him how that 
work of bis had sold. Mr. Burre 
returned this answer, that it had 
sold so slowly that it had undone 
him. At which words, Sir Walter, 
stepping to his desk, reaches the 
other part of his bistory to Mr, 
Borre, which he hai broucht down 
to the times he lived in; and, clap- 
pmg his hand on his breast, he took 
the other unprinted part into his 
hand, with a sigh, saying, “Ah! 
my friend, bath the first part undone 
thee? The second volume shall 
undo no more, this ungrateful 
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world is unworthy of it!” When 
immediately going to the fire-side, 
he threw it in, and set his foot on 
it, till it was consumed.” 


A FASHION IN LITERATURE, 


There is a fashion in literature, 
Tame insipidity characterizes the 
present tone of public opinion. Ifa 
book exceed this low proof, it is 
condemned and rejected; if it seek 
to improve, by affording substan- 
tial information, it will be styled dull 
and unentertaining ; if it speak bo'd 
and unpalatable truths, it is styled 
inflammatory, and laid aside, lest 
the sullen spirit of apathy should 
have its repose disturbed. a 
might be given of other books, of 
which, like Sir Walter’s history, the 
times in which they were published, 
were not worthy. Yet posterity 
sometimes is just; succeeding times 
have awarded the meed of merit to 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The envy of 
contemporaries is in some instances 
compensated by the juster decisions 
of succeeding ages, 

The sing-song of modern fashionable 
lullabies may delight for a time the 
indoleut votaries of the present stan- 
dard of opinion, and please those 
who are “ too weak to bear the un- 
supportable fatigue of thought,” but 
the reputation of those who write 
merely to please, and for the pur- 
poses of a temporary applause, will 
be asephemeral as the authors are de- 
ficient in intrinsic merit. ‘The withngs 
of the days of the second Charles bad 
their turn, but they have now nearly 
passed down into the gulph of oblivion, 
As they now are, so probably will 
Scott, and some other fashionable 
writers of the present day, soon be. 


K 


NEWSPAPER PANFGYRICS ON THE 
DEAD» 
In reading Newspaper accounts of 
deaths, we are sometimes astonished 
to find, that persons who were mere 


(Dee, 


cyphers in the world, and some who 
were really worthless, are said to be 
adorned with every virtue. }, is 
much better to give a true character 
of the deceased, as we may thus, b 
hearing of the virtues and amiabje 
qualities of the good, endeavour to 
imitate them; and also learn to 
shun the errors and follies of the 
profligate and wicked, Crabbe 
in his excellent poem The 
Borough,” says, in the introduction 
to the description of one of his cha 
racters, 
“ Poor honest truth! thou writ'st of living 
men, 
And art a railer and detracter then; 
They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art thou! 
Why banish truth? It injures not the 
dead ; 
It aids them not with flattery to be fed; 
And when mankind such perfect pictures 
view, 
They copy less, the more they think them 
true. 
Let us amortal, as he was, behold, 
And see the dross adhering to the gold; 
When we the errors of the virtuous state, 
Then erring men their worth may emuy 


Jate.”” 


As a hint to the liberal dispensers 
of Newspaper panegyric, and as a 
means of correcting the vanity 
of survivors, in recording the 
newly-discovered virtues of their 
deceased friends, au ingenious cot 
respondent in the Tyne Mercury 
suggesis the following scale of news 
paper charges. 

s & 
If the name and age of the defunct, 

simply, are inserted,.....wssoeereee O 
If the defunct isto have a good cha- 

FOCLET ys ccc cccccovcncecvencovesconsseneses’ © 0 
If the defunct is to be deeply regretted 

by numerous and inconsolable 

FrIeNds, .occcceccecccoccees seeseesssereeeelO 0 
If the untimely fate of the defunct is 

to be universally lamented, and 

never to be forgOttedy...s-sseerereeeel? 6 
Pious resignation, and manly fortitude, 

to furnish separate items. Y, 
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4 THOROUGH-PACED ENEMY TO IN- 
NOVATION,. 


Awriter in the Gentleman’s Ma- 

ine, while opposing, some years 

0, t 
eT aton, remarked, “ that he was 
determined to go to church through 
the sawe dirty road, where his an- 
cestors trudged before him; that if 
his ancestors had worshipped Bel- 
zebub, he would have worshipped 
Belzebub also; that he wishes to 
practice physic, as he always has 
practised it; and that he is a sworn 
enemy to all innovation in religion, 
politics, and physic’? Many would 

as far in bigotry, though but few 
would have equal candour in avow- 
ing it, as this redoubtable champion 
for things as they are. 

A PRACTITIONER OF PHYSIC 

ATHENS ; BY HIPPOCRATES. 


A physician should be decent in 
his external deportment, His man- 
ners should be grave and his con- 
. duct moderate. In the intimate re- 
lations to which he is placed by 
his profession, with regard to the sex, 
it is incumbent on him to show 
great reserve and respect, and to 
have the sanctity of his function al- 
ways before his eyes. He ought 
hot tobe envious or unjust towards 
his brethren, nor absorbed in the 
love of gold. He must avoid show- 
fog himself a great talker, but, at 
the same time, be always ready to 
answer the questions whjch are asked 
him with mildness, and simplicity. 
He ought to be modest, sober, pa- 


FOR 


tient, dextrous, and ready to per- 


form every office appertaining to his 
art without feeling in the least dis- 
composed, or hurrying from timi- 
dity, and following rather than pre- 
ceding nature. He ought to be pi- 
us without superstition, and honest 
in allthe atlairs of life as well as in 
the exercise of his profession. In 

» he onght to be a perfectly 
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good mau, and to join to the pu- 
rity of an upright heart, pradence, 
genius, talent, knowledge and ad- 
dress, which alone can render the 
practical application of his art pro- 
ductive of real utility. 


A PRACTITIONER OF PHYSIC FOR LON®* 
DON; BY DR. AIKIN. 


In London, a man may almost ine 
fallibly succeed in this honourable 
profession, if he possess in ‘it great 
skill, unwearied diligence, patience 
to await chearfully the slow ap- 
proaches of encouragement, vigilance 
to watch and seize its slightest ta- 
vours, humility to disdain no ho- 
nest gain of which he is in want, as 
too mean or small; ambition at the 
same time, sufliciently bold and lof- 
ty to aspire to ail that is, in honour 
or emolument, the greatest; modes 
ty to withhold him from offending 
the pride, the prejudices, the jea- 
lousies of those with whom he may 
have to contend, and converse in 
his professional career, yet such love 
of fame as to suffer none of his 
merits of any sort to miss of notice ; 
good health withal, and an inextin- 
guishable ambition of excellence 
still higher than what be has attain- 
ed, and this even independently of 
regard to the extrinsic advantages 
which may be convected with it, 
Only this rare assemblage of quali- 
ties existing in complete and har- 
monious union can absolutely en- 
sure success. It becomes doubtful 
if but one of these be wanting. 


NATURE OF SOILS, 

By the supply of animal or vege- 
table manure a temporary food only 
is provided for plants, which is, in 
all cases, exhausted by means of a 
ceriain number of crops; but when 
a soil isrendered of the best possie 
bie constitution or texture, with re- 
gard to its earthy parts, its fertility 
may be considered as permanentiy 
established, It becumes capable of 
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attracting a very large portion of 
vegetable nourishment from the at- 
mosphere, and of preducing its 
crops with comparatively littie la- 
bour and expense. ‘The earths com- 
posing soils are chiefly silex, alu- 
mine or clay, calcareous, maguesian, 
animal and vevetable matter in a 
decomposing state—-saline  Ccom- 
pounds and oxide of iron, but great 
differences obtain in the proportions 
even in the same field, particularly 
in vallies, and where the beds of 
rivers have changed one part of the 
field mav be silicious and another 
calcareous. In plains greater simi- 
larity takes place. Clavey  svils 
most absorbent and retentive of wa- 
ter, next to these the calcareous, and 
least of all the siliceous. Magnesian 
lime is bad for cultivation, slowly 
soluble in acids and very hard. “Too 
much vegetable matier a cause of 
barrenness, until removed by much 
pulverization, and exposure to the 
air by paring and buroing, and by 
Sresh quick-lime. ‘The most pro- 
ductive scils depend on a properly 
proportioned mixture of ciay and 
calcareous matier in a firely divided 
state aloug with a certain quantity 
of vevetable and animal matter. 
Clay 3 river sand 3, limestone 3 
for wheat. Bulbous roots require 
soil more sandy, and less absorbent 
than grasses. In rich soils there is 
found phosphat of linve ; and bones 
make a good manure. 

AGGREGATE MEETING IN THE CURRAGH 

OF KILDARE, 

It is proposed that to avoid the pen- 
alties of the convention act, im the 
choice of delecatesor representatives, 
the Catholic-community should meet 
under the sanction of Mr. Pole, in 
the Curragh of Kildare. ‘ibes fine 
plain consists of about 4000 acres ; 
there are about 4840 square yards in 
each acre, so that allowing «wo or 
even three square yards to cach in- 
dividual, 5 or even 6 millions will 





[Dee. 


easily find room to perform the bu. 
sIness of the day. The while num. 
ber is, according to the meaning of 
thre term aggregaie, to he divided, 
likethe M erino sheep in the Pastures 
of Spain, into- distinct flocks, The 
petition may be recited by speaking 
trumpets from a balloon held at ‘ 
proper height by cords, and floating 
along to diiferent quarters. — Vores 
to be collected by casting shamrock 
leaves into larpe baskets Some regi. 
ments of horse may scour the out 
skirts of the plain to preserve the or. 
der of the day, and then the people 
may follow in the treddea path, and 
disperse to their respective homes, 
GOOD READING 

No one read, or rather recited (for 
he was blind) in a more seductive, 
and fascinating manner: gliding ta 
pidly and with a low voice ower the 
feeble passave: dwelling with in 
telligence, though withoutaffectation, 
upon the happiest parts; fivally, 
giving to his recitation, that kind of 
delicate punctuation whieh renders, 
sensible, excellencies of different 
species by nice and ‘varied  inflex- 
ious; and avoiding, with the greatest 
care that emphatical nianner which 
disgusts the hearer by attempting 
to command their acquiescence, of 
misses its ellect by endeavouring 
to auguient if, 

THE BRAIN. 

Tre degree of intelligence in dif- 
ferent animals, is in proportion t 
the bulk of the brain compared wath 
that of the nerves. Man has the 
nist voluminous brain and the. wet 
ves comparatively very small, ‘The 
Ass has large nerves and a yery sual 
brain, 

BUSINESS OF LI‘ E, 

Portry, science, letters, whea 
they are not made the sole business 
of life, may become us crnaaents @ 
prosperity, and its most pleasing cole 
suiation ina change of tortune 5 billy 
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fa man adicts himself entirely to 
earning, and hopes by that, either 
w rave a family, or to acquire what 
wo many wish for, and so few ever 
attain, al honourable retirement in 
his declining age, he will tind, when 
» igwoo late, that he has mistaken 
his path; that other labours, other 
vudies are necessary, and that un- 
legs he can assert his own indepen- 
dence in active life, it will avail 
him little to be favoured by the 
learned, esteemed by the eminent, 
or recommended even by Kings. 
It is true, on the other hand, that 
no external advantages can make 
any amends for the loss of virtue 
and integrity, Which alone can give 
a pertect comfort to him who pos- 
sesses them. Let a man, theretore, 
who wishes to enjoy what no fortune 
or honour can bestow, the blessing 
of self-approbation, aspwe to the 
glory given to Pericles, by a cele- 
brated historian, of betnug acquainted 
wih all useful knowledve, of ex- 
pressing what he knew with copious- 
ness and freedom, of loving his 
inends and country, and of disdain- 
ing the mean pursuits of lucre and 
interest. This is the only career on 
which an honest man ought to enter, 
from which he can hope to gain 
anY SOLID HAPPINESS 
ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 

“ A curious stratagem was related 
tome in Norway, as practised upon 
the Laplanders, by a person commis- 
tioned to take from them their magi- 
Cidrams and idols. Having pro- 
cured information of any Laplander 
who kept such things concealed, he 
birst requested to have them -brought 
forth, This their owners refused, 
Atter having long used entreaties 


i ae . ° 
/#0 purpose, he laid hold of one of 


the Laplanders’ arms, slipped up 

the sleeve of his jacket, and so con- 

rived at length as tO Open a vein, 

Ibe Laplander, when near fainting, 

“Mreated him to spare his life, aud 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLI. 
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promised to bring the drum required ; 
upon which the arm was bound up 
immediately. ‘This plan bas beea 
frequently pursued with success, 

“A notable method this of con. 
verting these poor people from Pagan 
supersiitions, aud of exemplifying 
the mild and just spirit of the Chris- 
tian relivion! This bleeding was 
as ellectual as that practised by the 
grand iaguisitor upon a king of Spain, 
who showed symptoms of humanity 
atan Auto da té; even without the 
flogging superadded in the latter 
case, Which the pious crusader 
azsainst Lapland drums did not find 
necessary.’ 

Linneus’ Tour in Lapland, 
A COOLING FOR ENTHUSIASM, 

“The poor Laplanders find the 
church festivals, or days of public 
thanksyiving, in the spring of the 
year, very burthensome and op- 
pressive, as they are in general 
obliged to pass the river at the 
hazard of their lives. ‘The water 
at that season is neither sufficiently 
frozen to bear them, nor open enough 
to be navigated; so they are under 
the necessity of wading frequently 
up to their arms, and are ball-dead 
with cold and fatigue by the time 
they get to church, ‘They must 
either undergo this hardship, or be 
fined ten silver dollars, and do pens 
ance for three Sundays; which 
surely is too severe * 

Linneus’ Tour in Lapland, 





—— -_ a aed 


* This is no new instance of contra- 
riety between the tyranny of man, and 
the gospel of Christ, whose “ yoke is 
easy, and his burthen light.” If these 
innocent people were to complain of it 
to their spiritual guides, they might be 
told, as on another occasion, that “ it was 
a trifle not worth thinking about.” We 
cannot here say with Pope, 


“The Devil and the King divide the 
Prize.” 


But we may presume, that the fine is cons 
agg 
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attracting a very large portion of 
vegetable nourishment trom the at- 
mosphere, and of producing its 
crops with comparatively littie la- 
bour and expense. ‘The earths com- 
posing soils are chiefly silex, alu- 
mine or clay, calcareous, magnesian, 
animal and vevetable matter in a 
decomposing com- 
pounds and oxide of iron, but great 
differences obtain in the proportions 
even in the same field, particularly 
in vallies, and where the beds of 
rivers have changed one part of the 
field may be silicious and another 
calcareous. In plaros greater simi- 
larity lakes place, Clavey soils 
most absorbent and retentive of wa- 
ter, next to these the calcareous, and 
least of all the siliceous. Magnesian 
lime is bad for cultivation, slowly 
soluble in acids and very hard. “Teo 
much vegetable matier a cause of 
barrenness, until removed by much 
pulverization, and exposure to the 
air by paring and buroing, and by 
Sresh quick-lime. ‘The most pro- 
ductive scils depend on a properly 
proportioned mixture of ciay and 
calcareous matier in a finely divided 
state along with a certain quantity 
of vevetable and animal matter. 
Clay 3. river sam §, lime stone ; 
for wheat. Bulbous roots require 
soil more sandy, and less absorbent 
than grasses. In rich soils there is 
found phosphat of lime ; and bones 
make a good munure. 

AGGREGATE MEETING IN THE CURRAGH 

OF KILDARE, 

Iris proposed that to avoid the pen- 
alties of the cofivention act, in the 
choice of delegatesor representatives, 
the Catholic community should meet 
under the sanction of Mr. Pole, in 
the Curragh ef Kildare. ‘ibes fine 
plain consists of about 4000 acres ; 
there are about 4840 square yards in 
each acre, so that allowing «wo or 
even three square yards te cach in 
dividual, 5 or even 6 millions will 


state—-saline 
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easily find room to perform the bu. 
siness of the day. The whole num. 
ber is, according to the meaniny of 
the term aggregaie, to he divided, 
like the Merino sheep in the pastures 
of Spain, into-distinet flocks, The 
petition may be recited by speaking 
trumpets from a balloon held a a 
proper height by cords, and floating 
oe to different quarters. — Vores 
to be collected by casting shampoe 
leaves into larpe haskets grt fo 
ments of horse may scour the out 
skirts of the plain to preserve the or 
der of the day, and then the people 
may followin the trodden path, and 
disperse to their respective homes, 
GOOD READING 


No one read, or raiher recited (for 
he was blind) in a more seductive, 
and fascinating manner : gliding ta 
pidly and with alow voice over the 
feeble passave: dwelling with in 
telligence, though withoutaflectation, 
upon the happiest parts; finally, 
giving to his recitation, that kind of 
delicate punctuation which renders 
sensible, excellencies of different 
species by nice and varied inflex- 
ious; and avoiding. with the greatest 
care that emphatical manne: which 
disgusts the hearer by attempting 
to command their acquiescence, Of 
misses its eflect by endeavourmg 
to auguicnt it. 

THE BRAIN, 

Tae degree of intelligence in dif, 
ferent animals, is in preportion to 
the bulk of the brain compared with 
that of the nerves. Mao has the 
most voluminous brain and the wet- 
ves comparatively very small. The 
Ass has large nerves and a yery small 
brain. 

BUSINESS OF LIE, 

Portry, science, letters, whea 
they are not made the sole business 
of life, may become us crnaments m 
prosperit and its most pleasing cone 
suiation ina change of tortune ; bully 
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4 man adicts himself entirely to 
learning, and hopes by that, either 
wo raise a family, or to acquire what 
o many wish for, and so few ever 
attain, an honourable retirement in 
bicdeclining age, he will find, when 
 istoo late, that he has mistaken 
his path; that other labours, other 
wodies are necessary, and that uns 
ings he can assert his own indepen- 
dence in active life, it will avail 
him little to be favoured by the 
learned, esteemed by the eminent, 
or recommended even by Kings. 
It is true, on the other hand, that 
no external advantages can make 
any amends for the loss of virtue 
and integrity, which alone can give 
a pertect comfort to him who pos- 
sesses them. Let a man, therefore, 
who wishes to enjoy what no fortune 
or honour can bestow, the blessing 
of self-approbation, aspire to the 
glory given to Pericles, by a cele- 
brated historian, of being acquainted 
wih all useful knowledve, of ex- 
pressing what he knew with copious- 
ness and freedom, of loving his 
trends and country, and of disdain- 
ing the mean pursuits of lucre and 
interest. This is the only career on 
which an honest man ought to enter, 
from which he can hope to gain 
any SOLID HAPPINESS 
ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 

“A curious stratagem was related 
te me yn Norway, as practised ypon 
the Laplanders, by a person commis- 
soned to take from them their magi- 
cai drams and idols. Having pro- 
cured information of any Laplander 
who kept such things concealed, he 
hirst requested to have them -brought 
forth, This their owners refused, 
Atter having jong used entreaties 


0 ho purpose, he laid hold of one of 


the Laplanders’ arms, slipped up 

the sleeve of his jacket, and so con- 

inved at length as to open a vein, 

lhe Laplander, when near fainting, 

thifeated him to spare his life, and 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLI. 
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promised to bring the drum required ; 
upon which the arm was bound up 
immediately. ‘This plan has been 
frequently parsued with success, 

“A notable method! thisof con. 
verting these poor people from Pagan 
superstitions, aud of exemplifying 
the mild and just spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion! ‘This bleeding was 
as ellectual as that practised by the 
grand inguisitor upon a king of Spain, 
who showed symptoms of humanity 
atan Auto da té; even without the 
flogging superadded in the latter 
case, which the pious crusader 
azainst Lapland drums did not find 
necessary.” 

Linnaeus’ Tour in Lapland, 
A COOLING FOR ENTHUSIASM, 

“The poor Laplanders find the 
church festivals, or days of public 
thanksgiving, in the spring of the 
year, very burthensome and op- 
pressive, as they are in general 
obliged to pass the river at the 
hazard of their lives. ‘The water 
at that season is neither suflicieatly 
frozen to bear them, nor open enough 
to be navigated; so they are under 
the necessity of wading frequently 
up to their arms, and are hall-dead 
with cold and fatigue by the time 
they get to church. ‘They must 
either undergo this hardship, or be 
fined ten silver dollars, and do pens 
ance for three Sundays; which 
surely is too severe. *”’ 

Linneus’ Tour in Lapland, 





—— -_ Pore 


* This is no new instance of contra- 
riety between the tyranny of man, and 
the gospel of Christ, whose “ yoke is 
easy, and his burthen light.” If these 
innocent people were to complain of it 
to their spiritual guides, they might be 
told, as on another occasion, that “ it was 
a trifle not worth thinking about.” We 
cannot here say with Pope, 


“The Devil and the King divide the 
Prize.” 


But we may presume, that the fine is con. 
Q 4 q 
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EASTERN ORIGIN OF MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN EDUCATION. 
Speaking of the children in the 
Fast Indies, De la Valsays, “ Wheo 
they are nine years old, they com- 
mene « the pursuit of the studies and 
exercises of the country, Their 
lessons are written down on white ta- 
bles of wood, which they clean and 
whiten again, after the y have got 
their lessons by heart. Durable 
and lasting writings are done upon 

parchment, made of the leaf 


tree called macare quean, that leaf 


being a fathom and a half long, and 
a foot broad. To teach the children 
to write, they make use of no pa- 
per, but make draughts of letters 
with a bodkin upon smooth plain 
boards of wood, covered with fixe 
while sand: 

‘The Lodians write upon the leaf 
of atree, which is called Latanier, 
and is a kind of a palm-tree, but 
whose leaves are not so long as those 
of an ordinary palm tree. “They are 
strong and thick, and they write 
upon them with a pene. When 
their letters are drawn, some rub 
over all the leaf with black, and sd 
fill up the characters that are writ- 
ten; but the greater part do only 
draw the letters with an iroa peneil. 
‘These leaves require no great labour 
to prepare them, it bway sufficient 
to dry them, and then lay them by 
the side of one another, for they are 
shaped like a fan. When they are 
dried sufficiently, they have the 
colour of straw, but by length ot 
time they grow very bright, 

; The Btalsdurdnns do not know 
how to hand e pen ind ink, buat they 
take the palm-leat in the left, and 
an iron style or pencil ia the right 
havd, and write with it as fast as we 
do wit pen and paper Yet it res 
—_ a 7 . en 
sidered as no less indispensable an atone- 
ment than the penance.—Pity that such 
tractable sheep should not be better worth 


shearing. T. 


quires a great deal of patience and 
exercise to write with so he: avy a 
pencil eve ry cd: tV, ane d from morning 
to night, ‘and to hold the palm. 
leat in the left-hand withou: laying 
or resting the same on any thing a all, 

« On their ieft thumb, they have 
a pretty long nail, with a nook cut 
init. ‘To this they fasten the shar 
end of the pencil, Whilst the upper 
end is held by the fingers of the 
right hand. The olie or palm-leaf 
they hold with the four fingers of 
the left hand, and putting the thumb 
which supports the penei on the top 
of the leaf, they move it forwands 
till a line is finished, after whic ch they 
take back the leaf, and be ‘gin another, 

“In the Malabarick scheol the 
children sit on the ground, writing 
with their fingers in sand, spread oa 
the floor for that purpose, (the cole 
mon way of teaching young children 
to read and write in the East Lo.‘ies), 
the lessons which every child has 
been taught in the morning ; chant 
lug, with an ‘audible voice, the 
names of the letters or words as they 
write them, 

‘ They have in all their cities, mar- 
ket-lowns and v llaces, settled 
wherein their youth are 
taucht to read and write, though 
there are very few that attain to any 
perfection.* The reason seems to 
be, because no less than sir years 
study is required to make a mad 
pertect in both.—Their women are 
not kept at school at all, and com 
sequently remain ignorant except a 
few of them singled out to aviend 
the service of the idols in their pee 
god. ‘ihese are called, for that 
reason, the servants of the Gods.” 

Harris's Collection of be (yes 


ad 


S( hools, 


i 


* Some of the scholars sewerer learn 
to write a good hand; they also learn ged 
graphy and the use of the globes; they 
transcribe on the leaves of a tree, withs 
steel pencil, such books as they have 
Casion io use at school. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Tug Nativity of Christ is of uncer 
win date. According to the compu 
tation of some, It happened in Sep- 
ember, and of others, in May. It 
wasobserved forthe three first ages 
in the Eastern Charch ou the 6th 
of January, but was transferred in 
the Western, Church to the 25th 
of December, to co-incide with the 
civil term of the winter solstice, an 
yoiversat festival among the northern 
nations. ‘There is a_ pleasing and 
afecting coincidence, between that 
pertod of the year which terminates 
themmerease of darkuess, and come 
mences the prolongation of the day, 
aid that period of a greater circle of 
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time, when He appeared who brought 

lite and immortal ty to light. and 

shone upon the sations who lay 

in darkness, and the shadow ot death, 

And ao time of the year appears 

better suited for the comme) oration 

of Christ, than that which most ur- 

gently calls for the practical display 

of his characteristic excellence, CHA- 

rity. Christ is love, 

Then welcome Christmas, from on high 

With Summer sun in Wintry sky, 

While the gay and sparkling earth, 

Rejoicing in the holy birth, 

Seems to cry—* the Child is come 

“ Of human-kiad the hope and home, 

“ Their hope, of other hope bereft, 

“TuEIR HOME WHO HAVE NO OTHER 
LEFT.” 25th Decembere 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 


eS 


WNNET. TO MELESINA, ON HEARING 
HER PLAY ON THE HARP. 


As when the breath of fanning Zephyrs 
play'd, 
Melodious on love's harp, that idly hung 
Upon a flowery myrtle, while were sung, 
Sweet, soul-subduing airs in Paphos shade, 
By sportive cupids, indolently laid, 
Where their green arms the clasping 
branches flung, 
Soft were the strains that Melesina rung, 
When the wild chords thy glowing touch 
obey'd. 


Ason my ear the floatmg murmurs fell, 
Methought. they echoed from these 
fabled isles, 
Where joy presides, and constant sum- 
mer smiles ; 
Or that some Naiad, from her pearly cell, 
Chaunted loud hymns to the admiring 
main ; 
Sweet sounds, alas! ye but increas’d my 
‘ pain! 


bel aad 


Senaliteritethineenteeaed 
THE VOYAGE OF L'FE 


Sixce, a poets aver, this life’s but a tide, 
on Mounting the vessel old care mans 
ade, 


I know not, miy friends, what I better can 
do, 

Than give a hint how to dispose of the 
crew. 


Having sail'd, if ‘es can, with your vessel 
well stored, 

A!l agree its no sin to throw care overe 
board ; 

But the plague of it is, our misfortunes to 
crown, 

Tho’ heavy as lead, the vile caitiff won't 
drown :: 


Tho’ sunk over-night,in the punch-bowl, 
what then ? 
More grim the next morning he rises again. 
What resource then remains? Why ueed 
ou be told, 
Bid pailecsighey chain him fast down in the 
hold. 


As for prudence, discretion, these old- 
fashion'’d quizzes, 

It must be confess’d they have rather long 
phizzes, 

But howe’er with young friends, or in 
public you flout ‘em, 

L would not sles you to sail far witheut 
’ 


em, 
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Their merits I'll mention to guide you 
aright, 

They're always most active, when most out 
of sight; 

Say you are these all ! ? No! there is charity 
t00— 

Let her be the purser—she'll cherish the 
crew ; 


She’s a slippery jade, and wants pressing 
to stay, 

So take special care she don’t leave you 
half way ! 

Tho’ her successor avarice may keep all 
much snugger, 

She'll so over load you, you'll sail like a 
lugger. 


When the tempest deprives you of rudder 
and sail, 

With sighs unavailing, increase not the 
gale! 

Nor when wath the bright tints of fancy 
they gleam, 

Destroy the gay bubbles that rise on the 
stream, 


So glide gently onward, ti!! blessing and 
blest, 

You meet your old friends in the Haven 
of rest. 


WEEP NO MORE, 


a) 
Foruronivs, who in reason’s scale, 
"Gainst passion feels the mind prevail, 
Relieves unmov'd the piteous tale, 
But bids us weep no more. 


If worth matured at heaven's high call, 
Or infant excellence should fall, 
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Or love hold wedded beauty’s pall, 
Can we then weep NO more ? 


If brothers of our youthful glee, 
Drop in the arms of victory, 
Or swell earth’s tribute to the sea, 
Can we then weep no more? 


If scenes of former joys appear, 
When lengthen’'d absence prompts the tear, 
To start at view of home so dear, 

Why bid us weep no more? 


In the drear evening of our day, 

When age, bereft of human stay, 

Plods to the tomb his darkling way, 
Who then can weep no more! 


Howe’er to each ‘tis doom’d to know 
Life's mingled draught of bliss and wo, 
‘Lhe tear-drop fills the cup below, 

‘hen say not, weep no more! 


If from these mournful views appears 
That human life’s a vale of tears, 
Yet, mourner ! hope when these are past, 
To find a brighter world at last, 

When thou shalt weep no more! 





———_ -_—— ae 


ON SE NSIBILIT Y. 
A Fragment, by T: homas Russell, 


Suovurp we a joy anticipate, 

‘Too soon the seft illusion flies ; 
While sorrow on our steps await, 
As evils in each prospect rise. 
Thrice happy they who never felt, 
The sweetly pleasing gloom, 
Which sensibility bestows, 

And fear no sil ‘till they come, 
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Specification of the Patent granted {o 


Valier Rochfort, of Bishopsgate 
street, Grocer; for a new method 


qf preparing Coffee 
Dated September 9, 181}. 
*O all to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. 
that in 


Now know ve, 


compliance with the said 





proviso, T the said Walter Rochfort, 


do hereb ry declare that the nature ot 


my said invention, and the, manner 
in which the same is to be perform 
ed, are particularly described anda 
certained as follows ; that is tosay, 
I roast the coffee in the usual mat 
oer, and whilst it is hot or wall 
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aod the oil will bind, either grind, 
bruise, granulate or reduce it toa 
powder, in the usual way, but, as 
quick as possible. Then by a press, 
or other engine or machine, of 
suficient force, and whilst the coffee 
i hot or warm, ] so compress it 
into a solid body as to expel and 
exclude the air as much as possi- 
ble: it should, and more especially 
f intended for carriage, be pressed 
into tin boxes, earthenware, or other 
proper vessels of a close firm tex- 
tre, as it is of a friable nature ; and 
then to be covered close down till 
wanted.——-[n witness whereof, &c. 
sete 
Observations by the Patentee. 

Government having thouglit it an 
object of importance to encourage 
a more general Consumption of col- 
fee in this country, the legislature, 
about three years since, made a con- 
siderable reduction in the duty, with 
a view of promoting this object, 
Hitherto the consumption has not 
increased in the proportion that 

ight have been expected from this 
measure ; and, considering it as a 
subject of the highest interest, not 
only to the West India merchants 
and planters, but to the public at 
large, inthe present state of Europe, 
lhave given the fullest attention to 
i. I have observed that foreigne 
ers, and geatlemen who had been 
on the continent, spoke very highly 
of the coflee they had tasted there, 
aad complained ofthe statein which 
they usually met with it in Eng- 
land. _Sausfied that this apparent 
defect in quality could only proceed 
from the nanner of preparing it for 
use, since we have the best of every 
kind in its original state, I thought 
Ht becessary to obtain the best possi« 
ble information of the management 
of it on the continent, which | found 
to be nothing more than taking great 
fare in the roasting to use it fresh 
aud make it clear, hot, and much 


stronger than is usually the casein 
England, and which, from its having 
become a universal repast on the 
continent, like tea with us, every 
servantis expert at making it mm per~ 
fection, But the great diiliculty of 
establishing the general use of it 
in Evctand, in the middle classes 
of seciety, where the great Consump- 
tion must be made, appeared to me 
to be the removal of the trouble of 
grinding it, for which few such fami- 
lies are prepared. I accordingly em- 
ployed myself in making experi- 
ments on a smal} scale, and am hap- 
py to say I have succeeded beyoad 
my expectation : the utmost I hoped 
for was, to bave rendered it as good 
as fresh-ground coffee ; but find it 
not only equal, but supertor both 
in strength and flavour, and is for a 
considerable time as good as fresh- 
roasted collve, and is the most eco- 
nomical way in which it can be 
prepared; inttie or none of its fla- 
vour or strength being lost by eva- 
poration, but in the common way a 
great portion of both are dissipated 
in grinding and cooling, ‘Two ounces 
of my preparation will generally 
goas far as three in the usual way. 
The Patentee flatters himself that 
he has by his mode of preparation 
atlorded a facility to the use of cof- 
fee generally that must greatly aug- 
ment its Consumption, and thereb 
render a permanent benefit to the 
“cdlonial commerce of this country, 
EE 


Specification of the patent granted to 
Thomas Welles Cooper, of Old-strect, 
in the parish of st, Luke, in the coun. 
ty of Middlesex, Millwright ; for 
ceriain apparatus to. be fixed on the 
naves of wheels and beds of axle- 
trees of carriages, 80 as to prevent 
accidents from the axletrees breake.. 
ings or of either of the axletrees of 
such carriazes should happen to 
break, the carriage dropping only 
about uw quarter of aninch, the same 
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ettrriage will proceed onto the end 
Of its your ney without danger, or any 
accident happenng from the same ; 
or if by any means the linch-pins get 
ou’, or cap-screws ge off, the wheels 
will keep in their former situation. 
Dated Nlarch 14, 1811. 
TOail to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. Now know ye, that 
in compliance with the said proviso, 
I the said Thomas Willes Cooper 
do hereby declare thatthe nature of 
my said invention, and the manner 
jiu which the same isto be perform- 
ed, is described and ascertained in 
the manner following ; that is to say; 
I fix to the carriage or beds of axle- 
trees, straps of iron, brass, or any 
other proper metal, secared by 
screwed bolts and clips, projecting 
forward over the naves of the wheels, 
in what shape such carriage or 
beds of axletrees may require. I 
ficto the axletrees, ov to the beds 
of axletiees, straps of iron, brass, or 
any other proper metal, projecting 
forward anderthe naves of the wheels, 
which are secured by screwed bolts 
and clips. 1 also fix to the naves of 
the wheels grooved flanched hoops, 
made of iron, brass, or any other pro- 
per metal, or instead of the grooved 
flanched hoops being secured! on the 
naves of the wheels, I have the 
boxes of the wheels made longer 
than the naves, projecting oat at 
the back with two flanches on cach 
of them, to form the grooves. I 
have also joint hoops, made of tron, 
brass, or any other proper metal, 
with the jomts at the bottom, and 
fixed fast to the lower straps under 
the naves of the wheels, to remain 
loose in between the flanches of 
the grooved flanched hoops, or be- 
tween the flanches on the boxes of 
the wheels, and secured to the top 
straps by either screwed keyed bolis 
or keyed keys. And I secure covers 
to my jointed hoops by rivets or 
screws, to keep the dirt irom the 





grooved flanclred hoops. Or 1 § 
tothe naves of the wheels } ‘ 
made of iron, brass, or any other 
proper metal, with three or mor 
necked stubs, at equal distance on 
each hoop I also fix to the tops 
and bottoms or sides of axletrees, op 
beds of axletrees, by means of screw. 
ed bolts and clips, siraps of itog, 
brass, or any other proper metal, 
formed at the ends next the naves as 
hoops ronnd the axletrees, or beds 
of axletrees. And I also fix to the 
hoops on the naves of the wheels 
internal flanch hoops, with mor. 
tices in them to receive the necked 
stubs, and secured in by a bolt o¢ 
key to each hoop Which internal 
flanch hoops, by projecting back. 
wards from the naves of the wheels, 
the flanches will cover the hoops of 
straps On the axletrees, or beds of 
axietrees, and work round them, and 
when an accident occurs it takes its 
bearing inside the flanch hoops, 
When an axletree breaks, the car 


riage dropping only about a quar, 


ter of an inch, and the weight whieh 
was in the boxes takes its bearing 
from the top straps and joint hoops 
on the grooved flanched hoops, the 
joint boops being secured to the wp 
and bottom straps working in the 
grooved flanched hoops, or if made 
with the internal flanched hoops, 
it takes its bearings at the bouom 
of the flanched hoops, and when aa 
accident occurs it keeps the wheels 
in its former situation, and prevents 
the carriage falling down, aud ena 
bies it to go forward on its journey 
without any danger. Or if the 
linch pins get out, or nuts get off, 
the wheels will slide forward to get 
off ill stopped by the joint hoops 
against the back flanch of the groove 
ei flanched hoops and prevent 
wheels getting off, and can proce 
on its journey without any danger 
and may be fixed to amy carriage 
and by taking out either the top 
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on keved keys, the joint i Ops fall 
down, 0 that the " heel or wheels 
may be taken off and oiled, or when 
done with the internal flanch hoops, 
by taking out the bolts which keep 
the hoops on the aves, May be taken 
off. 

in witness whereof, &c. 

ane 
Observations by the Patentee, 

The patentee informs the public, 
that his invention has been tried 
with much success on the carriage of 
a stage coach in the following man- 
ver. The arm ofthe axletree cut 
three parts through, and the coach 
lated, went several miles in this 
dtyation without linch pins or nuts 3 
ser which the arm of the axletree 
was broken off, and the carriage 
went several miles farther (loaded) 
withthe axletree out with the same 
facility as before ‘These preservers 
can be fixed to any carriage, not- 
withstanding the same may have 
been many years in use, and not be 
dicerned without minutely examin- 
ingthe carriage, and but little ad- 
ditional weight. The joint hoops, 
which lay stationary in the groove 
fanched hoops, are made largeenough 
to allow of the wear of axletrees and 
boxes, and never touch except when 
a accident occurs, which cause no 
widitional draught .o, the horses; 
they willrather tend to lessen the 
dranuht, as where the jotot hoops 
are fixed the axletrees mav he made 
much smaller than they in géneral 
#e,asthere is no danger if the ax- 
etree should break. By this inven- 
ton bemy adopted, many serious 
eWeats may be prevented, which 
i the present mode so trequently 
eecur from the wheels of carriages 
bia off, or the axletrees breaking, 

bis plan will enable a carriage to 
ROany distance afier the Jinch pin 
breaks or suts eluing off; or if the 
atletree breaks, the carriage will 
Proceed on its journey with the sane 


facility, without causing any delay, 
or any possible danger. 
ba een 


Specification of the patent granted to 
Peter Joseph Brown, of Henrietta- 
street, Corent Garden, in the county 
of Middlesex, Gcenileman; for an 
improved construction ot Buoys for 
ships or vessels, and for mooring 
chains, or similar purposes. 

Dated December 26, 1810. 


TO all to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. Now know ye, that 
in compliance with the said proviso, 
1 the said Peter Joseph Brown do 
declare that my said invention is par 
ticularly described and ascertained 
in manuer following ; that is to say ; 
Instead of constructing any buoys 
of wood or of iron, which has al- 
ready been done, | constract them of 
copper or of brass, or of any other 
metal, mixture of metals, or metals 
coated with metals, possessing suflie 
cient tenacity and strength, but I 
prefer copper: the sail buoys are 
in fact hollow water-tight vessels, of 
any form that may be required, but 
the nearer they approach to the form 
of asphere, the more buoyant are 
they in proportion to their weight ; 
andthey are mace either by facing 
the metal or mixture of metals em- 
ploved, and casting them in mouids, 
or of metal plates worked into form, 
and joined together, in a work. 
manlike manner, by rivets, screws, 
solder, or any means adopted to the 
en! intended. ‘The said buoys may 
from time to time receive a coating 
of piich, tar, varnish, or paint, te de- 
tend them the longer against the ace 
tion of the water, but this is not 
indispensably requisite, as they will 
last for a long-time without any coate 
ing whatever. ‘Ihe said metallic 
buoys belug very sonorous, are in- 
tended also to be ewpleyed as.an 
occasional substitute for ships belis ; 
for this purpose & ie only necessary 
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to strike the buoy suspended with a 
wooden mallet. 

I also propose, where it may be 
required, to attach a little mast to 
coast or other buoys, which may 
carry a vane, with the soundings, 
bearings, and distances of the neigh- 
bouring buoys, or any other notice, 
and particular buoys, where and 
when this may be desirable, may 
carry a lamp or lamps attached to 
their masts, or they may be “parti- 
cularly adapted and constructed in 
the upper part of the buoy; for that 

urpose, the buoys before described 
may be employed for every purpose 
for which buoys have hitherto been 
used, but the following improve- 
ments are of more gevetal applica- 
tion. Great inconvenience has of- 
ten been experienced by mariners, 
from the circumstance of the buoy- 
rope getting foul of the anchor at 
low water; and it has hitherto been 
found impracticable to place buoys 
with chains in water of more than a 
certain depth, owing to the weight 
of the chains when of length sulli- 
cient to reach to great depths. 
Both of these evils are remedied by 
the application of my invention now 
to be described; that is to say, to 
prevent a ship’s buoy rope from get- 
ting foul of the anchor, I attach to 
the buoy repe, any where near its 
middle, another buoy, which I call 
the secondary buoy or carrier, and 
which, by its buoyant effort to reach 
the surface, keeps the lower part of 
the buoy rope constantly upon the 
stretch. In like manner, to float a 
heavy chain in great depth, | attach 
to different parts of the chain below 
the main, a buoy secondary or car- 
rier, of sufficient capacity to main- 
tain respectively that portion of 
chain which is between carrier and 
carrier, ‘These carriers may in some 
cases be made of wood, lke the 
buoys in Common use, or of any 
other buoyaot substance, but I pre- 
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fer them to be made of metal, lal. 
so obviate the difficulty of placin : 
long chains in deep water, by mak. 
ing the chain itselt buovant, that is 
at certain distances in the chain [ 
interpose, as substituted for links 
carrier buoys, furnished with rings 
at both ends, to facilitate their jue. 
tion with the different portions of 
oe chain, and which portions of 
chain may be composed of long 
with eve a rings ce each oat ™ 
substitute for the chains in ue, 
chains composed of portions of hol. 
low cylinders or prisms, of conve 
nient length, attached to each other 
in succession by rings, chains, links, 
or any other suitable contrivance, 
taking care that the buoyant Capar 
city of those portions of cylinders 
or prisms be at least sufficient. to 
maintain themselves, and the inter. 
posed rings or other contrivance 
made use of to join them. These 
buoyant chains present also another 
advantage, which is of some impor 
tance: they may be made of such a. 
diameter as to prevent the possibi- 
lity of their getting entangled bee 
tween the rudder and _ stern parts of 
ships, that happen to come in cot 
tact with them. And, lastly, I pro 
pose sume time to construct my 
buoys of leather, either with or with 
out internal supports, made of metal 
or of wood, or both combined, prt 
vided the same shall not have bees 
dove before. 
In witness whereof, &e, 
— 
Improvement in the Aquatinta Pro- 
Cess, by which pen, pencil, and 
chalk drawings can be imitated ; 
by Mr. John Hassel, of Clement’ 


enn. 





Perceiving the various methods of 
imitating drawings and sheiches ia 
the graphic art fall short of an a 
curate imitation of the black 


pericil, I determined on an altemph 
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ome years since, which, after re- 
peated experiments, f flatter my- 
st J have fully established. 

The manner is totally new, and 
eiedy my own invention, By the 
inettiod Ladopt, any artist can sketch 
with a biack lead pencil his subject 
immediately on the copper, and so 
dimple and easy is its stile, that an 
snist can do it with five minutes 
sud. 

Ry this manner, the trouble in 
tracing on oil paper, and other re- 
imeing on the etching ground is 
woided, and the doubtful landing 
of an etching-needle is done away, 
athe pencilling on the copper is 
visible in the smallest touch. It has 
also another perfection, that by using 
a broader instrument, it will repre- 
wut black chalk, a specimen of 
which I procured Mr. Munn, the 
landscape-painter, to make @ trial 
o (The specimen ‘was sent to the 
witty, and Mr. Munn’s name is 
iflized to the same.) This subject 
Ne actually drew upon copper, un- 
der my inspection, in less than twen- 
y minutes, the time he would have 
laken, perhaps, to do the same on 
paper; in fact, it can be as rapidly 
executed on Copper as on papers 
It is particularly pjeasant for co- 
loaring up, to imitate drawings, as 
tie lines are soft, and blend in with 
he colour, It is a circumstance 
always epjectionabie in the common 
method of etching, that those so 
‘ited can never be sufficiently 
“owned nor destroyed, and always 
presenta wiry hard effect. 
wt 's equally adapted to historical 
Ketching, and might be the means 
4 inducing many of our eminent 
at eda down to posterity 
the oc imag which, at present, 

Y decline from ‘the irksome 
rouble attending the repetition of 
ens. their perfor:nances, and 

oubtful handling of the etching- 
beedle, which can never give a suffi- 

SELFAST MAG. Ne. XLI. 
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cient breadth and scope to their abir 
[rtiers, 

lL have forwarded in an annexed 
paper the diferent specimens for the 
inspection of the gentlemen formiog 
the Society of Arts, &e. 

In making my specimens, I have 
thought it necessary to show, that 
if by any accident a part might fail, 
that it could be retouched a second 
time, and oftener if wanted; in this 
particular its simplicity stamps its 
use. 

To elucidate the foregoing pro- 
position, I purposely caused a part 
of the distance to fail in specimen 
A A; this is repaired in specitiien 
8, and the sharp touches wanted to 
perfect the sketch are added. 

I beg also to state, it is not the 
style nsually termed so/? ground etch- 
tng: that process is always uncer 
tain, cannot be repaired, and will 
only print about two hundred im- 
pressions; Whereas the specimens 
herewith sent, will print upwards of 
five hunctred with care. 


Process of drawing upon Copper, to 
imitate Black-lead pencil, or Chalk, 
A remarkable good polish must be 

put on the copper, with an oil-rub- 
ber and crocus-martus well ground 
in oil; alter which it must be cleans 
ed off with whiting, and thea rub> 
bed with another clean rag. 

You are then to pour over your 
plate the solution .to cause ground 
which is made as follows : 

No. 1. Three ounces ot Burgundy 
pitch, one ditto of frankincense. 

These are to be dissolved in a quart 
of the best rectified spirits of wine, 
of the strength to fire gunpowder 
when tle spirits are lighted. 

During the course of twenty-four 
hours, this composition must be re- 
peatedly shook, until the whole ap- 
pears dissolved ; then filter it through 
blotting paper, and it will be fit to 
use. 
air 
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In pouring on this ground, an in- 
clination must be given to the plate 
that the superfluous part of the com- 
pos.tion may run off at the opposite 
side; then place a piece of blotting- 
paper along this extremity, that it 
may suck up the ground that will 
drain trom the plate, and in the 
course of a quarter of an hour the 
spirit will evaporate, and leave a 
perfect ground that will cover the 
suriace of the copper, hard and dry 
enouch to proceed with. 

With an exceeding soft black- 
lead pencil sketch your design on 
this ground. and when finished take 
a pep and draw with the following 
composition, resembling ink: if you 
wish your outline to be thin and 
delicate, cause the pen you draw 
with to be made with a sharp point ; 
if you intend to represent chalk- 
drawing, a very soft nib and broad- 
made pen will be necessary, or a 
small reed, 


No, 2.—Composition, resembling Ink, 
to draw the Design on the Coppers 
‘Take about one ounce of treacle 

or sugar-candy, add to this three 

burnt corks, reduced by the fire to 
almost an impalpable powder, then 
add a small quantity of lamp-black 
to colour it; to these put some weak 
gum-water (made of gum-arabic), 

and grind the whole togeiher on a 

stone with a muller: keep reducing 

this mk with gum-water, until it 
flows with ease from the pen or 
reed, 

To make the ink discharge freely 
from the pen, it must be scraped ra- 
ther thin towards the end of the nib, 
on the back part of the quill, and if 
the liquid is thick, reduce it with 
hot warer. | ; 

Having made the drawing on the 
copper with this composition, you 
will dry it at the fire until it becomes 
hard; then varnish the plate all 
over with turpentine-varnish, (No, 


3), of the consistency of the liquid 
varnish sent with this asa sample. 
It will now be necessary to let 
the varnish that is passed overYhe 
plate dry, which will take three of 
four hours at least; but this will de 
pend on the state of the weather; 
for if it should be intensely hot, it 
ought to be left all night to harden, 
Now the varnish is presumed to 
be sufficiently hard, you may rub 


off the touches made with the fore. 


going described ink with spittle, and 
use your finger to rub them up; 
should it not come off very freely, 
put your walling-wax round the 
margin of your plate, and then pour 
on the touches some warm water, 
but care must be taken it is not too 
hot. 

The touches now being clean te 
ken off, wash the plate well and 
clean from all impurities and sedie 
ment of the ink with cold soft wa- 
ter, then dry the plate ata distance 
from the fire, or else in the sun, and 


when dry pour on your aquafortis, - 


which should be in cold weatheras 
follows: 

To one pint of nitrous acid, oF 
strong aquafortis, add two parts, of 
twice its quantity of soft water. 

In hot weather, to one part of ne 
trous acid, add three parts of water. 

In every part of this process, avold 
hard or pump water, 

‘Lhe last process of biting in with 
aquafortis must be closely attended 
to, brushing off all the bubbles that 
arise from the action of the aqua 
fortis on the copper. 

In summer time, it will take about 
twenty minutes to get a sufficient 
colour: in winter perhaps half an 
hour or more. All this must de 
pend on the state of the atmosphere 
and temperature of your room. 
any parts require to be stopt out 
do the same with turpentine-vare 
and lamp-black, and with #¢ 
hair brush pass over those parts ye 
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consider of sufficient depth ; dis- 
tances and objects receding from the 
sight, of course ought not to be so 
deep as your fore-grounds ; accor- 
dingly you will obliterate them >with 
the foregoing varnish, and = then 
let itdry, when you will apply the 

yafortis a second time, and re- 
peat this justas often as you wish 
to procure different degrees of co- 
lour. 

Every time you take off the aqua- 
fortis, the plate must be washed 
twice with soft water, and then set 
to dry as before. 

To ascertain the depth of your 
work, you should rab a smallj part 
with apiece of rag dipped in tar- 
peatine, and then apply the finger, 
orapiece of rag rubbed on the oil- 
rubber, to the place so cleared, and 
it will give you some idea of the 
depth. 

The walling-wax: is taken off by 
applying a piece of lighted paper to 
the back of the plate, all round the 


Opposite parts of the margin where 


the wax is placed, then let the 
plate cool, and the whole of the 
grounds, &e. willeasily come off by 
washing the plate with oil of tur- 
pentine, which must be used by 
passing a rag backwards and for- 
wards until the whole ‘dissolves; it 
then to be cleared. off by rags; 
ad care must be taken that no part 
of the turpentine is left hanging 
about the plate. 

The plate should only pass once 
through the press, 
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Direction respecting Grounds, 

No. t. The ground in het wea. 
ther must have an additional one. 
third of spirits of wiue added to it 
for coarse grounds, to represent 
chalk; and one-half added to it 
for fine grounds to represent 
black-lead pencil; and always to be 
kept in a cold place in suminer, and 
a moderate warm situation in win- 
ter. 

N.B.—If any parts are not bit 
strong enough, the same process is 
to be repeated. 


Gum-water must be made in the 
proportion of half an ounce of gum- 
arabic to a quarter of a pint of wa- 
ter. 

Turpentine-varnish is composed of 
an ounce of black rosin to an eighth 
part of a plat of spirits of turpeo- 
tine; if the weather is excessive 
warm, it ought to be made witha 
sixth part of a pint of spirits of ture 
pentine. 

Tracing-rag should be made of a 
piece of Irish linen, not too much 
worn, the surface of which is to be 
rubbed with another rag dipped in 
sweet oil, just sufficient to retain a 
small portion of vermilliou or pound. 
ed red-chalk. ‘This must be placed 
with the coloured part towards the 
growndof the plate, and the drawing 
or tracing laid upon it, whiclt must 
be traced very lightly with a biuut 
puint or needle. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
OME Remarks on the Mildew of 


ASTRONOMY. 
Evening amusements; or, the beauties 


Wheat, and the choice of See@Corn, of the Heavens displayed; in which the 
particularly in reference to an hypothe. striking appearance to be observed in, va- 


ms of Sir J. Banks, K.B. 28. 


riows evenings during the year 1812 are 
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described ; 
M.A. 


by William Frend, Esq. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

An Historical Survey of the Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities of France, with a view 
to illustrate the rise, and progress of Go- 
thie Architecture in Europe; by the late 
Rev. G. D. Whittington, 12s. bds, 

Modern finishing tor rooms; a series of 
design for vestibules, halls, stair-cases, 
boudoirs, libraries, &c.; by W. F. Pocock, 
with 86 plates and explanations, 2. 2s. 

Plans and Views of Buildings executed 
in England and Scotland; by R. Lugar, 
2/. 2s, bds, 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The Lives of John Selden, esq. and 
Archbishop Usher, with notices of the 
principal Englishmen of letters, with 
whom they were connected; by J. Aikin, 
M.D, 10s. 6d, 

An Appendix to Mr. ‘Trotter’s Memoirs 
of Mr. Fox, 8d. 


BOTANY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Naturalist’s Pocket Book, for the en- 
suing year; containing an almanack, ruled 
pages for accounts, &c.; coloured from 
the works of Dr. Shaw, Mr. Curtis, &c. 
price 8s. 

DRAMA. 

M. P.; or the Blue Stocking; in 8 acts, 

2s. Gd. 


EDUCATION, 


Elements of Rhetoric; or the principles 
of oratory delineated; by G, Luxton, 
Ss. 6d, 

A Vindication of Dr. Bell’s System of 
Tuition, in a series of letters; by H. Marsh, 
D.pD. F.R.S. Is, 

New Dialogues in French and English ; 
in which scientific and familiar dialogues 
are introduced between masters and their 
pupils; by W. Keenan, M.A, master of the 
Academy, Kennington, 3s. 

Au Account of a remarkable establish- 
ment of education at Paris, extracted from 
the Literary Repository, for April 16th, 
1788. ‘lo which is prefixed queries ad- 
dressed to Dr. Bel!, on his claim to the 
invention of the Pritiah system of educa- 
tion; by Joseph Lancasicr. 


FRENCH LITERATUOUR?E. 

Extraites de L’/Historie Universelle de 
AI. Bosseut, Eveque de Meaux, a l’usage 
des Eleves de I'Ecole Royale Militaine a 
Paris, auquel on a ajoute la date des Evene- 
socus les plus remarquables. Faisani partie 
dusours dEtudes, redive et maprime origie 
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nairement en France, par ordre de Lou; 
XVI. 4s. - 

Une Macedoine ; par Pigault Le Brun- 
4 vols. 20s. sewed. : 


JURISPRUDENCE, 


A Practical Treatise on the law relative 
to Apprentices, Journeymen, and their 
Masters ; by Joseph Chitty, esq. 7s. 6d, 
bels. 

The standing orders’ of the house of 
Commons, as revised by a committee and 
ordered to be printed, 2Ist June, 1811, 
relative to private bills, &c.; with the 
orders of the House of Lords, and tables 
of fees to be taken by the officers of both 
houses of Parliament, 5s. 

An Fssay on Aquatic rights, intended 
as_an illustration of the law of fishing, and 
to the propriety of ground or soil produced 
by allusion and dereliction in the sea and 
rivers; by Henry Schultes, 5s, 5d. bds. 

A Treatise on the law of Mercantile 
Guaranties, and engagements in the nature 
of Guaranties, &c.; by Walter Witham 
Fell, esq. barrister at law, 9s, bds, 

A report of the cases of Sir Francis Bur 
dett, Bart. v the Rt. Hon. Charles Abbot, 
speaker of the house of Commons; and 
‘ir Francis Burdett, Bart. v. Francis Joha 
Colman, esq. serjeant at arms, concerning 
privilege of parliament, argued in the 
cuurt of King’s Bench, 1811; by Edward 
Hyde East, Esq. barrister at law, 8s 8d. 
bds, 

‘The Complete English lawyer ; or, every 
man his own lawyer ; containing asummar 
of the Laws, and Constitution of England, 
153. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Directions for Sailing to and from the 
East Indies, China, New Holland, Cape of 
Good Hope, and the interjacent Ports; 
by J. Horsburgh, F.R.S part Il. 2b 5s. 
“he Doctrine and Application of Flu 
ions; containing (besides what is common 
on the subject) a number of new mmprove 
ments in the theory, and the solution 
of a variety of new, and very interesting 
problems in Mathematics; by Thomas 
Simpson, F.R.S. To which is prefixed, an 
account of his life, revised and corrected 
by W. Davis, 16s. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The Esculapian Monitor, oF, faithful 
guide to the History of the Human species 5 
by the Rev. Dr. Barry, 5s. ' 

“Practical Observations on Cancer ; by 
the late J, Howard, 5s. 
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on the Diseases of the 
effects of Mercury in 
heir treatment 5 by ‘T. Mills, Mi. D. 2s. 6d. 
Ao inquiry into the Process of Nature, 
in repairing injuries $m the intestines ; 
‘ustrating the treatment of penetraung 
wounds and Strangulated hernia; by B. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, 15s. 


Observations 


liver, and on the 


Travers, 


Medico-chirurgical transactions, publish- 
ed bythe Medical and Chirurgical society 


‘ 


of London, vol. 2. illustrated with 8 plates, 
16a bds. : 

Nosology ; or, Diseases arranged in their 
order, classes, &c. with accurate Defini- 
tions, translated from the Latin of William 
Cullen, D.D. late professor of the practice 
of Physic, in the University of Edinburgh, 
ds, bds. 

Observations on the Cataract and Gutta 
Serena; including a Translation of Wen- 
wel’ treatise on the Cataract ; a new chap- 
ter on the operation of largely puncturing 
the capsule of the crystaliine humour, &c. 
the $rd edition, with additional remarks; 
by James Ware, Surgeon, F.R.S, 10s. 6d, 
‘Observations on the Surgical Anatomy 
ofthe head and neck, illustrated by Cases 
and Engravings; by Allen Burns, Member 
ofthe Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
ke, &e. 12s, bds. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of 
Literature ; consisting of critical Observa- 
tions on works of distinguished eminence, 
ke.; by T. Green, esq. 1.1 1s. bds. 

Tables for the purchasing of Estates, 
Freehold, Copyhold, or Leasehold, Annui- 
hes, &e.; by Wm. Linwoed,* 7s, bds. 

A Collection of Designs for household 
Furniture, and interior decorations ; by 
George Smith, engraved in Aquatinta, en 
(58 plates, 41. 14s, 6d. bds. or, 71° 17s.* 6d. 
coloured. 


Letters from an Elder to a Younger 
brother, on the conduct to be pursued in 
lie; by Win. Hussey, esq. 5s. 

The Scourge; or, Monthly Expositor of 
Imposture and Folly, No. XL. price 2s. 6d. 
—ee with a Caricature of Princely 

itty, 

The Theatre ; or,a Bird’s eve view of 

anin the Jubilee year; and sketches from 
real Lite; by a Lady of Fashion. 

Strictures on Book-keeping and Ac- 
founts, a8 exhibited in the Counting-house, 


“a 


Lucianus Redivivus: Dia es concern- 
2g Mea, Manners, aud Geinloas (Moral, 
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Critical, Satirical, and Gay) on Envy, and 
the Literary Character ; conduct of Princes, 
Shakespeare's edition; Public Education; 
Coquetry, the Drama, Fair Criticism, Loans 
to the Indigent, Misanthropy, Poetry, 
Philanthropy, Imitation &c. é&c, &c. 8s: 6d. 

‘True Stories: or, interesting Anecdotes 
of Children, designed through the medium 
of example, to inculcate principles of Piety 
and Virtue, 2s. 6d. 

Wragg’s improved Flute Preceptor, 
7s. Gd. 

Phabe, the Cottage Maid; a story ex- 
emplified in a series of Rural Tales. The 
figures are made to dress and undress, 
6s. 6d. 

Instinct Displayed, in a collection of 
well-authenticated facts, exemplifying the 
extraordinary Sagacity of various species 
of the Animal creation ; by Priscilla Wake- 
field, 5s. 6d. bds. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Friends and Lovers, 3 vols. 15s. 

The History of a Clergyman’s Widow 
and her Family, 4s. 

Sicilian mysteries ; or, the Fortress del 
Vechit, 5 vols. 1.1 7s. 6d. 

Alexis, the ‘T'yrant of the East; A Pers 
sian Tale, from a M.S. in the Alexandrian’ 
Library, 5s. 

The Milesian Chief, a Romance; by Mr. 
M-—, author of ‘* Montorio,” 4 vols. 
il, 1s. 

POETRY. 

Rosara’s Chain; or, the choice of Life ; 
by Alicia Lefanu, 6s.bds. with engravings. 

The Test of Truth, and other Poems; 
by the late Miss P. Barrell, 7s. extra, bds. 

The true Patriot; aa Heroic poem in 4 
books 
“ The Church in danger ! echoesto the skies, 
The Ogur gh in danger / every fool replies, 
The hue and cry, the frightea’d Precates 

make, 
And unl elievers bellow for rurir sake.” 

Original poems; by Mrs. Pilkington, 
10s, 6d, 

Elemente of Art; a poem on Painting ; 
by Martin Archer Shee, R. A, 138 bds. 

The R—! Lover; or, a D—ke defeated ; 
by Peter Pindar, jua. Is. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The crisis of the dispu:es with the Uni- 
ted States of America; being an exposition 
of the political and commercial points now 
at issue between Great Britain and Aumeri- 
Ca, 2s. 

The Oriental exposition; presenting to 
the United Kingdom an open trade to the 
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regions beyond the Cape of Good Hope; 
by 5S. F. Waddington, esq. 5s. 

Speech of Sir Francis Burdett, relative 
to Ex-officio information in cases of libel, 
Is. 6d, 

A political Catechism ; intended to con- 
vey, in a familiar manner, just ideas of 
good civil government, and the British 
constitution ; by Robert Robinson, 5th edt. 
1s. 6d. 


SERMONS, 


A Sermon preached at the Chapel in St- 
Saviour’s-gate, York; by Charles Wellbe- 
loved ; Is 6d. 

Lectures on the Pastoral Character; by 
the late G. Campbell, D.D. F.R.S. 7s. 

Discourses on Evangelical subjects, both 
Doctrinal and Practical; by Richard 
Wright, Unitarian Missionary, 6s. bds. 

The Free Grace of God, defended and 
distinguished from the reputed orthodox 
notion of purchased grace ; by R. Wright, 
Unitarian Missionary, 4s. 

Christianity, an Intellectual and Indivi- 
dual Religion ; a discourse delivered in Ren- 
shaw-street, Liverpool, on the 2Orh of Oc- 
tober, 1811, in a Chapel opened on that 
day, for the worship of one undivided God, 
by Jehn Grundy, 2s. 

Sermons on the nativity of Jesus Christ, 
and on the Christian law; by a Clergy- 
man, 5s. 6d, bds 

The Jews provoked to jealousy; 
preached June Sth, by the Rev. C., di- 
meon, M. A. Is. 

Apostolical benevolence towards the 
Jews ; preached’ at the Jews Chapel, Spital- 
fields ; by E, Williams, D.D. 1s, 6d. 

Thoughts on the abuse of the Sabbath ; 
by the Rev. J. Gardiner, D.D. 1s. 

Dignity and Duty of Magistrates; by J. 
Ford, L.L.D. Is. 6d. 

Christ, the author of Eternal Salvation to 
all that obey him ; by the Rev. W. Butcher, 
M. A. Is. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

Strictures on Free Discussion; with Re- 
marks on the supposed influence of the 
Devil on the Human mind; by Philologus, 
Is. 6d. 

A Defence of a Critique on the Hebrew 
word Nackash ; against the Hypothesis of 
Dr. Adam Clarke; by D. G. Wait, 2s. 6d, 

Select Works of Bishop Hale, contain- 
ing the contemplations, with his practical 
and devotional works. The life and por- 
trait of the author accompanying this 
edition, 

Cautrels, or Song of Solomen; a new 
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translation, with notes; b 

Fry, A.B. 6s. Y the Rev 4 

Remarks on two particulars j 
of Calvinism, 2s. 6d. ee 

An affectionate address to the poor ; 
lished by the Unitarian Christian Tyact So. 
ciety, Id. 

Conferences between the Danish Chris. 
tian missionaries, resident at Tranquebar 
and the Heathen natives of Hindostan. 
now first rendered into English from the 
original manuscripts; by an officer in the 
service of the East India Company, 5s. bis, 

TOPOGRAPHY AND GeoGrapuy, 

A Gazetteer of the British Islands; or,a 
Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom ; by Benjamin Pitts Cap ‘ 
ilustrated with 46 Maps, l.1 6s, rc 

The History and Antiquities of Scar. 
borough, and the Vicinity ; by J. Hender- 
well, 12s. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Ire 
land; by Nicholas Carlisle; Fellow and 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
£.2. 12s. 6d. This volume may be sold 
separately, or may form a 3d volume of 
the Dictionary of England, 

The New Geographical Grammar; or, 
companion and guide through the various 
parts of the known world. Comprehend- 


ing an accurate account of the Ancient - 


and Modern State of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, with the situation, extent, 
and population of their islands, To which 
is pretixed a sketch of Universal Hix 
tory ; by James Ferguson, Esq. F.R.S, The 
whole superimtended by the Rev. J. Evans, 
M.A.—To be continued weekly, until com. 
pleted, in 42 numbers, 8vo. at eight pence 
each, with beautiful ornamented maps: 
with the maps coloured, 1s. each. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in the Island of Iceland, in the 
summer of 1810; by Sir George Macken 
zie, Bart, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, 1 vol. 4to. embellished with 
2 maps, 15 vignettes, and 15 plates, SI. 
bds. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India, by the 
way of China; by Thomas Wm, ¢ 
A,R.A. With 50 engravings and descrip» 
tive letter-press to each, £12, 

BOOKS PUBLISHED IN IRELAND, 

A Report of the trial of Edward 
dan, M.D. for a misdemeanor, at the 
of the King’s bench, on the 2)st and od 
of November, 1811; by John P. Hai- 
chell, esq, barrister at law, 3s, 4d. er" 

A Collection of Psalms, Hymns, 
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= roper for Christian Wor- ter of Newry, 12mo. pages 468, The 
agro A saan for the use of number of hymns in this collection is 405, 
P embracing a very great variety of sub- 


A, G, Malcom, A,M. Presbyterian minis- jects. 
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OLITICAL speculation is now, 

ia great degree, turned from 
Europe to America. On the whole 
of that continent, and in the Unit- 
ed States particularly interesting to 
us, great events, | which had been 
dowly ripening into maturity, are 
yow accelerated in their progress ; 
and as the affairs that took place 
in Europe contributed to their early 
developement, so eXisting circum- 
stances on this side of the Atlantic 
have hastened results in the other, 
aod, as it were, quickened the pro- 
ductive power of time. We never 
doubted, that, in a slow though 
wre progression, America, Asia, and 
even the inert and insulated mass 
of Africa, would experience the con- 
xquences of changes that - have 
lately taken place in Europe, such 
is the connexion of the modern 
world, and the extension of social 
ympathies by varieus intercommu- 
meation. Light and Heat excited 
in one portion of this great con- 
necied circle, will be transmitted 
through the whole chainy not» by 
the nearest road, but by chusing 
the best conductors. 

It may indeed be a question whe- 
ther more of the prophet or of the 
eet, Was displayed in. the following 
ines written many years ago by 
me of the most acute philosophers 
and hes! men that ever existed. 
"Westward the course of empire bends its 

Way ; ’ 
ag four first acts already past, 
fifth will close the drama with the day. 
Times noblest offspring is the last.” 


Whatever may be the circumrevolu- 


tion of empire, we wish at present 
only to attend to the instrumentality 
of Kuropean change, i accelerating 
the developement of mind, or of 
mankind, throughout the American 
continent, but, most effectually, in 
that portion of it where there bad 
been previously the greatest intellec- 
tual advancement. What Europe is 
to the rest of the world, the United 
States are to the American continent. 
And the same impulse and influence 
will be the resuit of that superiority 
of intellectual improvement, in form- 
ing the general character, .and in 
fixing the future destinies of that 
grand division of the globe. We 
doubt it not. The United States by 
the rapid pressure of circumstances, 
will become, in much shorter time 
than was ever supposed, arsiTers of 
the fate, the fortune, the freedom of 
many millions on that vast continent, 
exclusive of their own teeming po- 
pulation, 

Old establishments contemplating 
things only as they are, and exerting 
all their endeavours to preserve 
things always just as they are, sit in 
the centre of existing circumstances 
as the hare in her form, with reverted 
eyes, and ears erect to the rustle of 
ihe least alarm. but young states 
consider things as they are likely to 
be. ‘They have to push their for- 
tunes in the world, and they look 
forward and upward with the eye- 
and heart of the eagle. It will be, 
we think, for the councils of Ame- 
rica, at such a pregnant season as 
the present, to entertain views grand- 
ly prospective, and commensurate, 
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with the destinies of the whole con- 
tinent, now labouring, and as we 
may say, in the throes of deliver- 
ance from ancient Oppression. 

No two political creatures can be 
can be more different than a states. 
man on this side of the Atlantic and 
a statesman on the other. ‘J hey iuiust 
have totally ditlerent views and 
conceptions of things, and be alinost 
without any common measure for a 
comparison of ideas, or any joint 
conclusion of judgment. "Tisa bad 
groundwork for treaty. Neither 
party can form a just estimate of 
the other, and this generates an 
undervaluin:, exemplified, as we think 
in much of the diplomatic corres- 
pondence, and perhaps, not less in- 
Juriously, in the appomtment of en- 
voys neither in consequence, cha- 
racter, or experience, adequate tothe 
importance of the mission, and the 
Various circumstances of the great- 
est delicacy and difficulty which 
they must encounter, in its pro- 
gress. ‘The secondary powers of 
Europe, such as Holland, have been 
sunk, and almost annihilated in po- 
litical value, while, by this very 
means, the United States have risen 
to the importance of a primary 
power, and ought to be treated as 
such umler all its relations. All 
depreciating recollections ought to 
be carefully banished, and every 
respect and atiention ought be paid, 
to the uimost extent of diplomatic 
ceremonial. 

The message of the President to 
the legislature of the United States is 
a most important document, Its spi- 
rit is that of armed neutraluty. Much 
is said, and much more is left to be 
understood. More is meant. than 
meets the eye or ear; and amidst a 
certain difficulty of stile, and as it 
were an alienating phraseology, pro- 
bably owing, in great part, to the 
necessity of yeneralizing and compre- 
heading much wm as short compass as 
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possible, the veil that hangs over the 
designs of the state is drawa up, and 
the future, we think, re vealed, as fap 
as it«xtends to the purposes of me 
vernment, [t recounts that the firg 
condition of the repeal of the Brush 
Orders of Council, was that the as 
ductions and manufactures of Britaiq 
when owned by neutrals should be ad 
mitted into markets shut against them 
by the enemy, that is, in effect, that 
America should) go to war with 
France, and in the meantime the 4. 
merican non-importation would lead 
to measures of retaliation, that is, that 
a measure grounded on principles of 
free will and independence should be 
treated as a direct act of hostility, 
No evidence appears to be given tie 
ther of the actual repeal of the British 
Orders, or even any assurances 
had come to tesufy that such repeal 
would ensue, on the fullest evidence 
of France having repealed her de 
crees. ‘Tle speech asserts that ao 
redress bas been given relative tothe 
wrongs suflered on their coasts, in the 


pressing of American seamen, & ° 


It sanctions, by authority of govern. 
ment, the statement of the Court of 
enguiry,' that the Little Belt fired 
the first shot; and before any of 
the subjects at present in dispute 
are settled, it alludes to a new ground 
of contention viz. the interposition 
of Britain against the proceedings of 
the United States with respect to the 
Floridas. Afier enlarging on the 
duty and expediency of putting the 
United States, is an armour and at- 
tiitude demanded by the crisis, the 
President takes an “ ENLARGED Pil 
LaANTHROPY” and an “ ENLIGHTENED 
FORE-CcAst” as the master springs 

the government, and asserts that these 
principles concur in imposing omit 
an obligation to take a deep ime 
rest in the developement of thos 
scenes which are taking place ™ 
the southern portion of America & 
tending imto the neighbourhood 
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he United States. Here is a de- 
cave, and deliberate _ declaration 
which, of itself, is suflicient to exer- 
cise all the leisure of the British 
cabinet. A cabinet has a certain 
course of thought, and a tenor of 
political conduct, hich = icapa- 
ctazes them from setting the subject 
ata prope! distance, for just deter- 
mination on great emergencies. 
Happy would it be, if the busy and 
ever occupied statesman, could re- 
wlately set himself, for some hours, 
apart from the council of the day, 
and at an iinpartial, historic distance, 
uke, inthe quiet retirement of the 
closet, a view of the changetul 
«ene, Which itis impossible for him 
0 stop, but of which he might take 
ulvantage by wise measures in pro- 
per time, in short by eularged phie 
lamhropy and enlightened forecast. 
The speech goes on to show the 
necessity of securing to American 
manufactures a permanent enconrage- 
ment, and to secure greater respect 
the American flag, and the Aonest 
interests which it covers, the fair ex- 
teat of this navigation being abridg- 
a at present by the unequal re- 
gulations of foreign governments. 
This alludes to the formation of a 
new maritime code which will ex- 
plicitly state the rights of neutrals, 
ad establish their obligations, with- 
out trespassing upon their liberty 
of trade, except in articles denomi- 
sated coutraband, as relating solely 
te war, or articles of direct use in 
war, In short the whole speeeh is 
lull of subject for negociation, and 
wemsto place things as far as can 
vewell supposed, from a speedy de- 
cswu, It seems bottomed on a 
plan of government and course of 
political conduct for some time past 
deiermined, without consulting the 
Wishes, or iuterests of Great Bri- 
aid, aid which will be followed by 
“ iM@portant changes in America 
& have happened in Europe. 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XLI. 
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It is not improbable that Napo- 
leon may have held out hopes and 
prospects, and plans of territorial 
agyrandizement to the American 
government, the nature and extent 
of which we can know but little 
at present, and will be fully in- 
structed only at the period of accom- 
plishmeat, Other secret treaties may 
have taken place besides that at 
Tilsit; and, in the long forecasting 
mind, even the extled Moreau may 
have been destined for full employ- 
ment on the contingency of war 
taking place. In that event the 
French navy which at present 
shelters itself in port, may be re- 
cruited by American seamen, and 
French generals may lead American 
armies to expeditions both to the 
North and to the South, 

But for the present the United 
States will rest upon her arms, She 
will throw off, if possible the onus 
of direct hostility, and the dreadful 
responsibility of the first aggression, 
Her non-importation act has alrea- 
dy associated her completely with 
the continental system of exclusion, 
and she has, thus, taken ber station 
in forming the blockade of the Bri- 
tish Isles. ‘To blockade the British 
Isles is indeed a threat equally vain, 
ridiculous, and thrasonical, if we 
would suppose that it was ever ine 
tended to be accomplished by means 
ofanavy. Napoleon has no navy 
onthe ocean. He has neither colo 
nies nor commerce. He may boast 
indeed that he can do without them, 
He prolubits the import of colonial 
produce, He burns and destroys 
it wherever found. We are ove + 
stucked with colonies and oppress d 
with colonial: produce, w'ich lose 
all value by not having ingress to 
amarket. If the pores be come 
pletely stopt, disease aud death may 
easue from the reyulsion of humours 
the most salutary. There are bloc! « 
ades by ships, aud by armies; there 
$58 
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isa paper blockade; and there is 
a blockade by the etheacy of non- 
consumption. The misery of com- 
merce is that its destiny depends on 
the willof erternal consumers. 

In her former position, as carriers 
of colonial produce, America de- 
feated entirely the intention of the 
continental system, planned by the 
power or persuasion of France. But 
she has changed her position, and 
must resign her profitable trade, 
Her swarms of vessels in British ports 
have disappeared: her shipping in- 
terest must deeply sufler Licences 
from foreign powers are to be made 
punishable, and all trading vader 
false colours. She is thrown back 
upon her resources. She now is to 
depend, as all nations are about 
doing, upon her own internal indas- 
try and her own powers—the pro- 
DUCTIVE POWERS OF LEGISLATIVE IN- 
DEPENDENCE ; powers that have rais- 
ed her from the cradle in which the 
serpents were strangled, to the ma- 
turity of Hercules leaning upon bis 
club, and quietly ruminating on his 
future labours; powers that have, in 
the space of thirty years, raised her 
toa station of sovereicnty respected 
and even feared by the greatest 
monarchs in Europe ; powers that 
Treland, alas! must fer ever contem- 
plate atan humble and admiring dis- 
tance. 

In the consciousness of such pow- 
ers, in the contemplation of great 
desigus, the Messave ofthe President 
proclaims the character of his go- 
vernment, (consilio, et &j res posce- 
ret, munu,) a state of policy, pros- 
pective and magnanimous, I[t does 
mt seem to wish for concealment. 
It publishes its purposes, frankly 
and fearlessly. May the adminis- 
tration of Britain’ pay proper res- 
pect and attention to this important 
document and not hasten to blow the 
sparksof war, which it contains, into 
a flame of aciual hostility, easy to 
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begin, but the end of Which, and 
the consequences of which who cag 
declare ? 

The Catholic dinner which took 
place on the 19th inst. is a proores. 
sivesiep, a grand movement jn ad. 
vance (with a momentum combined 
of mass aud velocity) to that central 
pot of true patriotism, a Commoy. 
INTEREST WELL UNDFRSTOOD, © Plog 
d’un Royaume,” said a sav'acious phi. 
losopher, “ a ete bouleverse pour yy 
mal—eniendu.’ This meeting may 
be said to end the misunderstanding 
which has, for such a space of years, 
injured the character, deteriorated 
the value, and blasted the capabili- 
ties of the country, and when two 
parties meet in a spirit of amity, it 
is often found out, that after centuries 
of instigated dissension, and chronic 
civil war, the only difference whieh 
isor ought to be between them is 
the distance of the table. “ Pulveris 
exigui jactu (that is by the cracking 
of a few bottles of wine) hi motus, 
hoee certamina tanta quiescent.” 


We think it traly a subject for. 


general congratulation, when men 
of great consideration, and of great 
stale (as it has been called,) inthe 
country, are to be seen, at a time 
like this, crouding round the star 
dard of religious and (we will al 
ways add) of political liberty, or 
power; for these are convertible 
terms, and such ought to be the frank 
and explicit avowal. Let nothing 
be disguised, It isan adequate and 
proportioned share of political power 
for which the Catholics of Ireland 
contend, The supreme wish of the 
Catholics of Jreland is to participa’ 
in the full blessings of the British 
Constitution, and then, if necessaty, 
to die in its defence. The assem 
blaze of nobility, and gentry 
of the first distinction, not only same 
tious the popular claims, but wil 
help to dispel from the British mind 
these alarms which all that bang 
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upon the present precarious minis- 
try are anxious to excite, and, atthe 
avetime, will fuse that firm, bat 
temperate spirit, that deliberate con- 
ancy, aod dauntless perseverance, 
which will still be necessary to coun- 
wract the formidable 
ignorance, bigotry, and selfishness 
still lying in ambush throughout the 
empire. To counterpoise this coa- 
lition, the most active and generous 
enthusiasm will be necessary, even 
more necessary now than ever, for 
it awaits the beckoning finger of 
the minister; and even the vood 
yature, good-sense, aud enlightened 
policy of the Prince Regent will 
fad it no easy task to overcome it, 
The judgment of this country may be 
given in the verdict of the jury: the 
favour of the Prince may be ex. 
pected; the sentiments of the legis- 
lature may possibly, be abou to 
change on this great question of 
sate. Yet we honestly confess, that 
we still fear the sbiGoTrry of 1GNo- 
vohance, that malevolent demon, the 
wigin of all moral afd all political 
el, Wejoin in the heartfelt wish 
that “the Catholic committee may 
speedily be dissolved by Catholic e- 
mancipation,”’- but we should add, 
asoonty by it. ‘The Catholic com- 
mittee is the sensorium of the Ca- 
tholic community. 
ings, its intelligence concentrate, 


There, is what remains of ine- 
LAND, 

We have heard much in the 
seeches at this meeting of an 


“Itish feeling,” and an @ I?ish in- 
terest,” and an “Irish heart,” and 
“anational and an Irish question.” 
We think these eXpressions are 
made use of a little tuo late. Mr. 
Grattan may flourish them before 
the eyes, but, alas, these words must 
Nibrate painfully on his truly patrio- 
lc heart. There is indeed an incon- 
“eney,nextto a bull, in a man 
italizing us with such expressions 
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after dinner, and before it, ineul- 
cating the blessings of an union, 
Yet let us presume to whisper tuto 
Mr. Perceval’sear, that the best way 
of annihilating the Irish feeling. and 
the /rjsk heart, and the Irish ques- 
tion, is to accede as soon as possible 
to Catholic emancipation. The diss 
tinctness of the Catholics will then, 
and then only, merge and melt in 
the identifying an! assimilative pow - 
er of the constitution. There is net 
union, now, Neither ino spirit nor in 
fact, but the only means by which 
it can ever be accomplished, is | y 
the perfect and complete abolitiou 
of all civil and political distiaction, 
Then indeed the Irish feeling that 
still burns under the ashes of na. 
tional independence, may be gra- 
dually extinguished : then the fond- 
est wish of our hearts may be ob- 
literated, and we may at least say 
to each of our childven.—Be Britons 
with all your souls—and forget that 
your Father called himself an lrish- 
man. 

We should have been happy to 
have seen the namesof some of the 
Catholic clergy, and even of their 
hierarchy, at a meeting so auspicions 
to the best hopes of the nation, and 
so illustrative of the best precepts 
of the gospel. Let it not ever be sup- 
posed that they had any interested 
motives in keepmy the Catholic laity 
apart from their Protestant brethren, 
Hiow far the jealousy of dignitaries, 
on either side, may have oceasioned 
aml kept up a separation im society 
most injurious to tts welfare, and its 
political as well as moral integrity ; 
how farthey may have, we trust un 
wiltingly, disposed the religtoaist to 
distrust, and to alienate biinsell fiom 
his compatriot cou ntiryinen,who have 
in reality a Common interest in their 
native land, jet (0) 11d their own 
consciences determine. A church is 
too often exclusive in spirit; but the 
policy ofa state cannot be ivo inclu. 
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sive and comprehend ing.—In Pace, 
decus ; in Bello, presidium. 

We should have expected a more 
marked compliment, and particular 
designation of a Dublin jury. If 
it should be supposed indelicate so 
highly to applaud a verdict given 
from motives of strict duty and per- 
Sect justice, without the smallest view 
of popularity ; and that it would be 
improper to throw out, as it were, 
an anticipated bribe for future juries, 
in the acclamations of their country, 
we shall acquiesce in the restraint 
upon our tongues, but our feclings of 
yratitude and respectare concentrated 
the more in our hearts, and as for 
the reward of popularity. it is, 
Heaven knows, but a small coun- 
terpoise (if we are to weigh sel- 
fish motives) against the various 
sorts of influence that gravitate in 
the otherscale. Next to the appro- 
bation of our conscience, we freely 
acknowledge that we prize the un- 
bought plaudit of the people. Po- 
pularity is not virtue, nor is it patriot. 
ism, but alter all, there *is not a bet- 
ter or truer criterion of both; we 
donot mean a fitful popularity but 
one bottomed, as Mr. Grattan’s is, 
upon long experience, such popu- 
larity as Lord Manstield and all who 
resolve to push their fortone rather 
than their fame, aflectto ridicule and 
despise, that * mushroom popularity, 
they call it (basking in court sun- 
shine) which is raised without merit 
aud lost without a crime’-—We call 
it the best reward, the giorrous meed 
of disinteresied conduct, and the 
grand incitement of virtuous ambi- 
tion, the stipend paid by the people, 
and received by a Franklin, a-How- 
ard, aCiarkson, anda Lancaster, 

Nothing, we think communica- 
ted more lustre to the day, nothing 
was more truly honourable and be- 
neficial to the cause on which both 
Prince and People are of one mind, 
than the gratulation given to Jose ph 
Lancaster, patronized as he is by 
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Prince and People, and tothe senti. 
ment annexed to his name, « Edu. 
cation untainted by the bigotry of 
proselytism,’”’ the only means of 
rendering education really national, 
This is aman, and a christian, who 
has highly improved the mechanism 
of the rudimental parts of instroe. 
tion; who has applied the grand 
principles of order, and imitation, 
and emulation, to accelerate the pro. 
cess, to animate the pupils, and to 
economize in the expence; who 
has iutroduced a military discipline 
in the first period of lite, not as it 
has been adopted in a more advan 
ced one, to destroy and murder our 
fellow creatures, but to meliorate, to 
civilize, and as it were, to emanci- 
pate the human mind from the early 
thraldom of evil habit, and. noxi- 
ous intercourse. ‘This is a man 
who has, in short, taught knowledge 
by his genius, and virtue by bis ex 
anple.* Of what use ‘is it to dis- 
pute about the priority of the in- 
vention or discovery! Why such 
labour to find out the springs of the 
Nice? It rises like other rivers from 
a petty and insignificant source, or 
if you will, it springs from the 
clouds. It is the blessed fertiliang 
powers which it possesses when it 
spreads into an ample stream which 
difluses joy and happiness a 
extensive regions, and on which the 
good genius of the country smiles: 
These are the objects on which to 
fix our attention and which only 
can reward our research. We cod- 
sider the Lancasterian school to be 
the first practical, and practicable 
attempt at national education, of 
which so much has been spoke®, 
and so much written to very little 
purpose, “What!” said Gees 
many years agu—“ whate-can yo? 
reclaim the tops of your mountails, 
and cannot you improve your pee 
*“ Ubi plura nitent, nem ¢ge po 
offendar maculis.” 
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le The best husbandry is that of 
the human creature. 

On Monday the 23d, the Gene- 
al committee of the Catholics of 
iéeland met in pursuance of tlerr 
legal and constitutional purpose of 
petioning Parliament, but no sooner 
had Lord Fingal, the chairman, 
opened the business, than he was 
interrapted by a Mr. Hare, assis- 
tant Lawver, of the Castle Division 
of the Police establishment, and 
afer a little political fencing on both 
sides, both parties, We SUP pose speak- 
ing from their brief of instruction (the 
one from the Castle, and the other 
from the Committee), Lord Fingal 
was dispossessed of the chair, and 
after him Lord Netterville, who had 
been called to take his place, with 
all the civility imaginable on the part 
of the Police Lawyer, who desired 
from the chair, the meeting to dis- 
pérse as being illegal; andit, acs 
cordingly, quietly dispersed. ‘I ppoo 
Saib’s method of obstructing the ac- 
cess Of troublesome petitioners, was 
by placing a couple of Tigers, one 
on each side of the entrance into his 
Hallof State; but these things are 
done wih much greater ease and 
grace, with the same effect as ‘in the 
Kast. Mr. Hare kept his tigers 
chained, and at a proper distance, 

While the chicf magistrate per- 
tists in interpreting the law, so as 
to obstruct all access to the Legis- 
lature by the usual modes of Pe- 
tition ; the Catholics have Continued, 
tven alter their dispersiom, © with 
calm and courageous perseverance, 
to uphold the exercise of a right, so 
lately sanctioned by the judgment 
of the country, and taking the oppor- 
tunity of so large an assemblage 
from all parts of the country in the 
capital, they have summoned an 
Aggregate Meeting cn the 27th; 
that is, of Catholics in their indivi- 
val characters, without any refer- 
face to delegation. This meeting 


taken place, and we understand 
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after coming to several resolutions, 
it has azreed toa Petition, or an Ad- 
dress to, the Prince Regent, on the 
recent violation of the rights of the 
subject, in the act of preparing Pe- 
titions to Parliament, which Address 
is not to be prescnted until they be 
certain of the freedom of will and 
action in the Prince, by the cessa- 
tion of the restrictions. And indeed 
we think that the whole circum- 
stances, and the magnitude of the mat- 
ter, most pressingly require, not 
merely a summary address to the 
Prince, but a masterly and energetic 
Aprra. to the people of the  Bri- 
tish K:mpire, recapitulating the past, 
a representation of the present, and a 
sagacious and solemn prescience of 
the future, closing with an unani- 
mous declaration in the sight of God 
and man, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land never will relinquish, but with 
life, the pursuit of a full partici- 
pation in the piivilezes of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, their claim of loy- 
alty, duty, and alliection. 
Government interprets the law one 
way. The subject, and the nation- 
al Judge, a Jury, interprets it in 
another way. Both act on their dif- 
ferent interpretations. It is a fear. 
ful pause. The hope is left, that the 
Legislature, about to assemble, will 
in their wisdom, and providence, take 
into early consideration, the expedi- 
ency, not to say necessity, of either 
repealing the Convention act, or so 
modifying, it asto emancipate the 
Constiiution, and not to disconnect 
entirely the Paritament of the Em- 
pire fromthe people of Ireland, 
The Attorney General in the 
course of his observations, subse- 
quent to the trial of Dr. Sheridan, 
broached a doctrine which appears 
highly unconstitutional. He alle- 
ged the judges had determined the 
point of jaw that the meeting of 
the Catholic committee was illegal, 
and attempted to draw the distinc- 
tion that the jury had acquitted 
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Dr. Sheridan from a defect in the 
evidence. Is the essential province 
of a jury to be laid aside? Or are 
they to be an useless pageant in 
the court, where the dicta of a 
judge on a point of law, are only to 
prevail Of juries in criminal pro- 
secutions, especially where govern- 
ment are real prosecutors, have not 
a rightto determine both the law 
and fact, we may then bid farewel 
to the hberiy of the subject, and 
the sooner the formalities of juries 
are laid aside, it wil! be Letter, 
But senk as many are inapathy, and 
thaugh the ave of virtuous regard 
to libe ry, may like the ace of chivale 
ry scaree'y have an existence, and 
the public cause be considered as 
the business of a few visionary fools 
who cherish romantic sentiments, 
yet we trust such language wiil 
not be disregarded, or tail to pro- 
duce the conviction that tHE CoN} 
STITUTION IS IN DANGER. Let every 
ove lay his hand on his beart and 
say would he like to be tried with- 
outthe intervention of a jury, pos- 
sessing the power to acquit on the 
meris of an indictment, or be sub- 
ject to be told afterwards that he 
was guilty in law, although the jury 
had solemnly pronounced a clear 
verdict of acquittal, ‘The Attorney 
General arrays judges aod juries in 
opposition or contradistinction to 
each other. The Irish government 
place themselves in Opposition to 
the general sense of the people, 


la either case is the alternative wise | 


er prudent ? 

Every county, city, and large 
town according to the recommenda- 
tion of Henry Grattan, at the Catho- 
lic dinner, should meet withoutdelay, 
to remonstrate against the late at- 
tempt to impede the right to petition, 

Second in importance only tothe 
glorious victory obtained over the 
Jutolerants by the verdict of the 
Dublin Jury, may be considered 
the defeat susiained by the same 


party at the meeting of the ma. 
gistrates of the county of Dowg, 
Rumours of a plot existing in differ. 
ent and distant places had been 
spread by the faction of intolerance, 
evidently on a systematic and per. 
severing design. At one tine Do 
negall was said to be disturbed. Oy 
examination it was found that par 
ty was there only arrayed against 
party, Owing to the conduct of yo 
vernment in permitting a party to 
disturb the peace of the country 
by their processions, and factious 
proceedings. Alarms were then ex. 
cited that Tyrone was agitated, 
and as if they were resolved that 
the North should be proclaimed in 
a state of disturbance, Down was 
added to the list. The majority of 
the magistrates of that county have 
repelled the assertion and proved 
that the alleged disturbances were 
very trifling, being opposed to the 
illegal associations of Orangemen, 
too long permitted to €NIStlo ane 
noy the peace of the country. If 
the critical period is cofsidered 
when all those rumours were set a 
float, the design to work on the 
passions and the fears of the pro 
testants both in Great Britain and 
Ireland is apparent. Credulity ale 
sing from timidity, and the remett 
brance of tales of terror heard 10 the 
nursery in infantile years, is easily 
alarmed ; and some men do not 


. 


exceed the capacities, or throw off 


the prejudices of children daring 
the whole progress of their furure 
lives. Distance of situation also 
favourable tothe spread of alarm. 
Thus, it was boped, if the people 
could be frightened by the rumours 
of plots, aud of bloody intentions, 
thatthe efforts of justice and soun 
policy in the cause of Cathoiz 
emancipation might be frustrated, 
To show the fallacy of the rumours 
and the industry used to spr 

alarms, one instance may be givel 
It was rumoured in Belfast, that 
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the offices and stack-yards of two 
county of Down 
bad been burned One of them 
oncoming to town heard for the 
gest tine of the reported attack on 
him, aud on being asked if the coun- 
py was disturbed, replied “ that he 
heard there were Commotions In some 

arts of the county, but all were 

viet in his neighbourhood,” Tnnu- 
merable instances of similar false 
mmours might be given, which 
when closely examined into, may 
betraced to the emissaries, or princi- 
pals ot the party of intolerance, The 
people are called upon to beware, and 
not to lend too easy credit to reports 
circulated for the worst of purposes, 
that the ‘esizns of the real agitators 
of the country, the alarmists in the 
cause of intolerance, may be frustra- 
ted, It is a stale trick, practised in 
the worst of times to attempt to 
throw odium on an opposite party 
by exciting the rumours of plots 
and counterplots, 

It is pleasing to observe that a 
spirit of liberality occasionally breaks 
out in Opposition to the plans aud 
schemes of the Intolerants. The 
orders of the commander in chief in 
Ireland to the army not to wear 
party colours is of this nature, and 
we gladly give to ita place among the 
documents. Wehail itas the har- 
bnger of the commencement of a 
better spirit. 

Strenuous exertions are using in 
different quarters to put the, stroug 
holds of the church, as hy law es- 
tablished, in a state of defence, and 
to brush up their old rusty armour. 
In addition to Lord Sidmonth’s abor- 
tive fill, and as demonstrative of the 
intentions of the party, if they had 
the power, convictions for acting 
as unlicensed preachers, and for at- 
tending preaching in unlicensed 
houses continue to be multiplied in 
England and Wales. Military chap- 
lains are to be appointed, avowedly 
with the design to counteract “ the 


magistrates of the 
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exertions and interference of sec- 
taries of various descriptions,” and 
attempts are making in several places 
to monopolize the new system of 
educaiton, and fix it as a buttress 
to prop the church. To these ex- 
ertions, no reasonable objections can 
be made, so long as they are con- 
fined to zeal within proper bounds, 
and unaided by the civil power. 
But we strongly object to an at- 
tempt to apply the power and purse 
of the nation under the sanction aad 
patronage of a proposed board to a 
system of education formed for the 
exclusive support of one sect. In 
England, it would be un‘ust, and still 
more so ina highly aggravated de- 
gree towards Ireland. The toast at 
the Catholic dinner was truly ap- 
propriate, Joseph Lancaster, and 
education untainted, by the bigotry 
Of proselytism.” It affords a satis- 
factory pledge on behalf of the 
Catholics of their approbation of 
those schools, if they are proper! 
conducted. As friends to liberality 
we strongly deprecate the introdue- 
tion of the high church system 
under the shadow of Dr. Bell’s name, 
to turn education in Ireland, intoa 
renewal of the nearly exploded and 
illiberal plan of chaner schools. 
The rival names of Bell and Lan- 
Castvr may be held. up to stimu- 
late their respective partisans to ex- 
ertions, and if the rivalry be prevent 
ed from breaking out into acts of 
oper and inflamed hostility, or if 
the state do not take up one of their 
names for sinister- purposes of party 
Influence, little injury may result 
fromthe contest. Their respective 
merits as to the question of inven- 
tion may be set forth in a few words, 
Dr. Bell introduced theEastern mode 
of writing on sand, and to a cer- 
tain degree the organization of a 
sChool under the system of monitors 
into the Orphan Asylum at Madras, 
Joseph Lancaster, engaged in the 
praise-worthy exertions to educate 
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the poor, had adopted similar mea- 

sures in his school in the Borough 

Road, which appear to have been 

farther matured in consequence of 

the hints received from Dr. Bell’s 
blication. 

Joseph Lancaster added enthusi- 
astic zeal, and indefatigable exertions 
towards promoting the plan of edu- 
cation aud thus may be said em- 
yhatically to have deserved well of 
his country. Dr. Bell has his share 
of merit, but he appears to have used 
little or no exertions to bring the plan 
into practice in England, but to 
have rested contentediy on “the 
cushion of habitual sloth” in his 
rectory, till he was called forth to 
aid the views of the church party, 
who wished to seize and appropri- 
ate the merits of the plan brought 
into a working state by the un- 
wearied exertions of Joseph Lan- 
caster, and to use the sanction of 
the Doctor’s name to promote an 
exclusive system of education calcu- 
lated to support their own creed, 
and system of opinions. The great 
advantage of Joseph Lancaster’s, 
plan was that to a considerable de- 
gree it was fice from these objections, 
and the mechanical part could be ap- 
plied toeducation abs ractedly, with- 
out embarrassing it with the support of 
peculiar opinions. Another impor- 
tant difference exists with regard to 
the two plans. Lancaster embraces 
reading, writing, and = arithmetic, 
Bell in one paragraph in his book, 
inchned to exclude the two latter, 
and spoke of the introduction of 
these branches as Utopian His 
patrons intheir scheme qualify his 
words by the ambiguous phrase of 
giving suitable instruction, <A sus- 
picion arises that these men, of 
whom Dr. Bell is but the instru- 
ment, at bottom are not very sin 
cere friends to bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, by raising them 
in the scale of intellect thraugh the 
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means of education; but seeing the 

cannot succeed completely in rd 
scheme of keeping them in the dark 
they grant as little as they can, and 
attempt to fritter away the advgp. 
tages to the least extent, the jncreag. 
ing liberality of the times wij pers 
mit. 

We dislike a contest about names, 
and building a sysiem on the un. 
stable basis of persoval reputation, 
Let the real friends to education be 
neither Beillites, nor Lancasterians, 
Let them not imitate the rant of 
George Canning, who once exclaim. 
ed, “ Away with measures, give 
me the men.” The effect of setting 
UP a Man in Opposition to the mea 
sure would be to produce a disgust 
Ing vanity in the iwdividual thas 
placed on a pinacle, or elevated sin- 
gly on a pedestal. Intolerance 
also would be the consequence, for 
While combating against teaching 
too many articles on the part of 
others, a dogmatism might creep in, 
which would not permit any tobe 
shorter than exactly fitted the Pro 
Crustian ideas of  self-constituted 
autbority. In pointing jout the er 
rors likely to ensue from the ill 
judged scheme of builging merely 
on a name, no persona! disrespect Is 
intended. Joseph Lancaster is iM 
titled to respect and honour tor his 
honest and disinterested zeal in 4 
great and important cause, and @ 
deep-felt interest in the success of 
this cause prompts the freedom of 
these remarks. Blemishes may 4p 
pear in highly useful characters, 
and every head is not sufticiently 
strong to look down with self-com- 
mand from an eminence, These 
observations are not designed to 
operate to his prejudice, but to i 
out the danger to the plan by : 
ing to men, and not to measwres 
Wemay probably expose ourselves 
to the censure of zealots for daring 
to say what we think. We 
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your to hold a steady course, regard- 
jess of censure, On either hand, in 
the fearless discharge of pointing out 
errors. We say thus to overfond 
admirers; if he have enennes we 
callon them to suspend harsh cen- 
gre or any wmeclination to Censure 
beyond what is strictly necessary 
tothe elucidation of truth; as if none 
have aright to use excessive blame, 
who have not done as much in the 
caseo! philanthropy and usefuluess, 
few will find thegiselves in this pri- 
vilege d class. 

It is pleasin. to record every in- 
sance however trithoe, of success 
in the cause of reform. Llorne Tooke 
in the last glimmerings of the lamp 
of life, has not relinquised bis wish 
tobe usefulio an ungrateful world 
he is about to Jeave, and which hi- 
therto has not made a just retarn 
to his merits. He lately appeared 
at his parish vestry, and carried a 
measure of refurm against some pa- 
rochial abuses. Reform is needed 
ia the system of petty abuses, as 
wellas in the higher’ departments, 
ad the patriot if he cannot remove 
the accumulated filth of the state, 
way at mes find useful and hunour- 
able occupations im scenes near 
er to home, and partaking more 
@ adomestic nature. 

Although the subject has been 
More than once noticed in these re- 
rospects, it may not partake too 
mech of reiteration to allude to the de- 
graded aud shackled state of the 
press aud ot public writers. We 
ve remuded of the impositions 
laid on the press in’ France. Let 
ws look at home. From. various 
“auses @ tanieness pervades our li- 
Ktiry publications, To please a 
Miated taste, or timidly to conform 
© @manacled piess, our writers and 
tspecially our poets have forgot- 
ten the once feit youthful ardours of 
Palriotism. Ifthey speak at all of 
liberty, they cautiously confine them- 
BELFAST MaG, NO. XLI. 
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selves to other times, and treat the 
subject with all the coldness of a 
school-boy’s theme. 

Men sometimes tell us, they have 
nothing to do with politics, as iftha: 
subject properly undersiood, and 
comprising the general and in- 
dividual weal, did not enter essen- 
tia ly toto the studies and duties of 
every man, who regards the welfare 
of bimself, his family,and his coun. 
try. This language of indifference 
is generally intended to cover apos- 
tacy and apathy. The good man 
learns to make all “human weal, or 
woe his own,” and views the state 
of passing events, for such are polis 
tics, with much interest as they 
bring happiness or misery, not only 
to himself, but to the community, 
He does not indolently and selfish 
ly say, “things are well enough,” 
for as yet amid the increasing ca- 
lamities of the empire, his allotment 
has mostly esca;ed trom feeling the 
pressure of the times. He perhaps 
in some shape partakes of a share 
of the public spoils, and is thus ree 
conciled to things as they are. Tn 
such reasoning is often found the 
grave of patriotism and public spi- 
rit, and by such. selfishness do lites 
rary men excuse themselves froin 
coptributing to the welfare of their 
couniry by consecrating their talents 
to its service, and assisting to a- 
rouse the slumbering spirit of the 
people. In this employment of 
their talents, they might do essen- 
tial goad, aud establish a better 
earned and more durable fame, than 
can arise from the subjects of less 
interest which are found more con- 
genial to the temper of the \imes, 
and the spirit of trifling and tame- 
ness introduced into literature. The 
writings of the friends to liberty 
havea sirength of spirit which re- 
mains to be the admiration of fa- 
ture ages, and carries their fame to 
posterity with a grateful  rglish. 
ate 
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The press is also fettered not only 
by the dread of punishment hanging 
over the heads of writers, and 
by fears of the officers of the crown 
culting the slender thread, by which 
the sword of vengeance is suspend- 
ed over them, but also by the de- 
graded venal state, in which a con- 
siderable portion of it iskept. There 
is an influence exerted over many 
periodical publications, not in the 
way of direct pay, but through those 
indirect channels, by which those 
who have the distribution of the 
public spoil, can assist their sup- 
porters and partisans: others are 
more directly paid, and we cannot 
but consider that the public money 
is unjustifiably squandered in hiring 
the Quarterly Review to support 
church and state, and a set of o- 
pinions, political, and theological for 
the interest of a part against the 
whole. Still less reasouable is it, 
thata paper falsely called the Pa- 
triot, should be sutfered to tracduce 
and malignthe great majority of a 
nation, from whose bard earned 
property, its support is unquestiona- 
bly drawn, Can any thing be more 
unreasonable, or more show the 
degraded state of the press, than 
that this paper so malicious and 
unceasing in its abuse df the bulk 
of the people, and so unblushingly 
engaged in the service of a small 
faction, should be supported, and in 
many instances circulated at the 
public cost? We object not to free 
discussion. Let the Quarterly Re- 
view stand on its own merits in 
opposition, and as a rival to the 
edinburgh Review, without any 
unjust atd in its manufacture or cir- 
culation from the purse of the peo- 

le. Let the Patriot vomit forth 


Its abuse, without any  pensioned 
or protected aid, and if it be able, 
let it protract 4 fecble existence, but 
the public money ought to be chn- 
sidered as a trust too sacred to be 
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prostituted to the unworthy pop 
poses of its venal support. ‘Weim 
deed stand in need of a reform to 
correct these and similar abuses, 
and till it takes place, the interes 
of the nation will never be well ad. 
ministered. The trade of iy. 
ing on the public in the variogs 
shapes of too high salaries, enjoying 
of places without einployment, pen. 
sions, bribes, and a long train of 
bloodsucking, requires to be stopped, 
Many live by these abuses, and are 
zealous io their support, and thes 
the interests of the many are satte 
ficed to the emoluments of the 
few. 

At page 503, is detailed an account 
of an attempt at Liverpool to pro 
cure a petition against the order 
in council. A meeting was frustre 
ted by the opposition of an Anti-ja 
cobin party, who have long been 
powerful in that town, as well from 
their numbers as possessing the 
supportof government. Their op- 
ponents, the opposers of the orders 
in council, number in their ranks, 
men who possess considerable ta 
lents, and a just sense of enlighten 
ed policy, but they are timid and 
deficient in energy, and on this 
occasion, as well as some others they 
appear to yield too readily through 
a defect of that necessary virtue, 
civil courage. <A petiuon to the 
Prince Regent is however 10 pte 
press. ‘ 

In the state of foreign affairs, 
few alterations have occurred in the 
last month. In Spain a petty war 
fare continues, destructive of the 
best interests of humantty. Ore 


_casional successes and repeated 


feats characterize the movements 
the Spanish armies while the Gut 
rillas continue their predatory s¥* 
tem with great destruction to 
country, but with little effect as © 
the resultof the cofitest. 
Batavia in the island of Jam 
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has been captured by the British 


arpns. ’ 
Qur motto for the present volume, 


will bear the name of the good and 

eat tuncor. When this minister of 
gate was asked for permission to 
give his name to a mer hant ship, 
aty what coast does she sail ?”” 
To Africa. “For what purpose Y 
To purchase negroes. “Give her 
aw name bat that of ‘Turgot.” 
This enlightened politician, — this 
practical philanthropist, this sagaci- 
ous statesman, this faithful minister 
would have pre served the French 
monarchy, if the monarch who chose 
him, had possessed suflicient constan- 
cy or consistency ef character to 
keep to his choice ; if he had not 
always resolved irresolutely, and 
made unhappy distinctions between 
his personal und political friends, 

Is there no man, such as Turgot, 
tocome or to be brought forward, 
atihis great crisis of the empire, 
nota man with the mastery of mouth 
such as we witnessed in the last 
William Pitt, not a man with the 
personal weaknesses and good-na- 


tured credulity of Charles Fox, but 


with the mastery of mind, and im- 
perative momentum of the .- first 
William Pitt, who, ata period, when 
the public safety is the supreme 
law, might dictatorially prontulge 
fome grand expedient, honourable 
the state, unobjecttowable by its 
enemy, some magnanimous propo- 
‘al tranght with justice, honesty, 
hberality and the seinrr OF REACE? 
Is there such a man among us, whe- 
ther im cabinet or in field? What 
Shisname? Is he to be found a- 
mougthe personal or the political 
friends of the Prince Repent? for 
ducal be grow ing up sucha 

serous distincuuon. Is he to be 
found among the men of business 
and experience in oflice, or among 
great law lords, or ex-chancellors ree 
Pesing upon their ample pensions, 


Documents. 
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or among men who having perform- 
ed a circumvolution through — the 
first situations in the state, suddenly 
revert into their primitive and origis 
nal insignificance. Great is the 
difference between a legislator and 
a lawyer; as great as the distance 
between a statesman who generalizes 
and looks to futurity, and a minister 
of the day, who is acquainted only 
with the detail of office, and pro- 
vides only for existing circumstances, 
If then m Britain, fartamed Bri- 
tain for science, arts and arms, no such 
heroic man yet appears amony all her 
people, in this fast-approaching eri- 
sis of her fate, what then remains ? 
What resource is left? why this :—~ 
If there be no such man among her 
whole people, let her whole people 
be made to act as one MAN. By 
means of COMPLETE EMANCIPATION, 
and apEQquatre REFORM; let the 
whole empire be made to act as one 
heroic individual with the same u- 
nity of purpose, the same Consis- 
tency of conduct, the same combi- 
nation of effort, by which the indi- 
vidual commands the combination of 
the different muscles of the bodyia the 
accomplishment of the fixt resolution 
of the soul. Let our Prince Regent seat 
himself between Emancipation and Re- 
form as between the Piliaisof Hercu- 
les, while the Gennis of the constitu- 
tion in defiance of Napoleon, inscribes 
the same words as on the ancieot 
Pillars—NE PLUS ULTRA. 
a 
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At a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, held on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, John Bourne, esq. Mayor, in the 
chair; it was unanimously resolved, up- 
on the motion of John Gladstone, esq. 
seconded by Thomas Rodie, esq. that a 
petition should be presented to the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would 
suspend the further Distillation of Spi- 
rits from Grain, until the Meeting of 
Parliament. 
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Tut muMBLE Petition, &c, &c. 
Sheweth, 


That your Petitioners, being deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of this populous 
town, and this great manufacturing coun- 
ty, cannot but view with great anxiety the 
progressive and alarming advance in the pri- 
ces of corn,in connexion with the fact row 
ascertained, that the produce of the late 
harvest is very deficient, and that the 
weather for gathering it in, in the nor- 
thern parts of Great britain, and for pre- 
paring the wheat lands generally for the 
next crops, has been extremely unfavour- 
able. 


That your petitioners are well informed 
the potato crop in Ireland has so mate- 
rially failed that this important necessary 
of life, now sells in the Dublin mar- 
ket at the excessive price of six shillings 
per cwt.; from which circumstance your 
Petitioners apprehend that the usual sup- 
plies of Corn from treland, upon which the 
numerous population of this town, and 
the county of Lancaster, are known ina 
great degree to depend for subsistence, 
ace likely to be much curtailed. 

‘That in times like the present, wheg no 
dependence can be placed on receiving 
supplies of Foreign corn, it becomes of 
the first importance to husband to the ut- 
most the crops of this country. 


‘That the average weekly prices of Corn 
in England and Wales, according to the 
returus received in the week ending the 
26th of October, as published in the Lon- 
don Gazette of the 2d November, are as 
follows: 


Wheat,,.........10ls. 6d. per quarter. 
Barley ,..+...++. 47s. 4d. 
BiG wor cescerccce 29s. 1Od 


Which equal, and in several instances ex- 
ceed, the prices at the different periods 
when the legislature, in their wisdom, 
thought fit to interpose to prevent the 
Distillation of Spirits from’ Grain, (the 
year of extraordinary scarcity only ex- 
cepted), as will appear from che following 
comparative statement, taken from = the 
official returns : 

Average price of wheat, barley, and 
Oats, in England and Wales, according 
to the weekly returns, nearest to the fol- 
lewing poor & 
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NEAREST WEEKLY RETURN, 


—— 











‘ay Distillation, tag \Ba rley Oat, 
- & a ht 
(1795 Prohibited. 93 1045 O29 
1797 Removed, 52 328 415} 
,1800 Prohibition, 133 O76 74] 
1802 Removed. 76 944 19s 
1808 Prohibition, 81 644 $38} 
1808 Continued 92 7145 1033 
1809) Prohibition, 95 7146 634 
1809|Prohibition, [101 950. 731} 
1810)Prohibition, Ol 746 5i27 
13811!The last returns}101 6147 4leg 4 











That, on these grounds, your Petition. 
ers humbly conceive there exists an up 
gent necessity for the interposition of the 
Royal prerogative before the meeting of 
Parliament, more especially as, should the 
measure be deferred ull that per od, the 
distillers will ha¥e laid in their stocks of 
grain for the season, a large proportion of 
which will either be distilled, or converted 
into a state unfitting it for the food of 
man, 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

— 

Letter from John Dumbel!, Inventor and 
Patentee of a mode of spinning flax by 
machinery, to Lord Frankfort, a Tru» 
tee of the Linen Manufacture, upoa 
the subject of extending the advantages 
of that invention to Ireland. 


Percevals, near Warrington, Nov. 7, 18ll, 


My Loxps, 

Your liberal and indefatigable attention 
tothe welfare and commerce of Ireland, 
aud in particular your being a Trustee of 
the Linen Manufacture, induce me to ad- 
dress your Lordship on the subject of this 
leiter, which will not fail to call forth your 
attention, and which I solicit on no lesa 
subject, than what relates to the utter de» 
truction of the Linen ‘Trade of Ireland, 
if the most powerful means are not forth 
with resorted to, in order to meet the 
impending danger, and which, if neglected, 
will daily assume a more ungo ; 
aspect. And I am the more solicitous to 
use the plainest language, on a subject @ 
momentous, that no imputation may be 
thrown on me, if those who have « ® 
their power to stand forth for your native 
country, should desert her at this momeat. 
In giving your Lordship a timely warm 
ing of the event, I might be satished with 
having done as much as might ber 
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me, but T do not wish to shrink from 
the goodness of my Cause, or to deny my- 
wif a pleasure in assuring your Lordship 
that | am ready to make very considerable 
werifices, as an individual, to avert this 

blow:—and | am aware that I am 
sddresing a Nobleman, the sincerity of 
whose zex! for the benefit of Ireland, can- 
not be doubted, and who, I trust, will 
measure my sincerity by his own. 

Your Lordship is well aware, that in 
ireland flax is chiefly spua by one spin- 
per, producing only one thread at a time, 
and that it is the low price-of labour in 
ireland, which enables the Irish spinners 
to preserve the linen trade of their coun- 
try; the Manchester manufacturer cannot 
find spinners in England who will spin at 
« low a rate, but whenever linen yaru, 
in large quantities, can be obtained in 
Lancashire, at as low a rate as the poor 
pittance the Irish receives for spinning, 
at that very moment the cotton manu- 
facturer will launch out with an unlimited 
capital into the linen trade. 

Now this, my lord, it is evident, can 
only be done by finding a poorer place 
than Ireland, I mean where human la- 
bour is to be had oa cheaper terms, Or 
ese by machinery—and be it known to 
your Lordship, that the day is arrived 
when flax is spun by machinery, with the 
mine facility that cotton is spun, whereby 
better linens are made; and instead of 
ove spinner spinning one thread at a 
time, one spinner spins upwards of one 
hundred threads at a time;—ivu a word, 
the day is arrived, when the benefits 
which Sir Richard Arkwright bestowed, 
by machinery, on the cotton trade, are 
extended to the linen trade-—The method 
of doing which I claim, and the mono. 
poly and sole liberty of Using, exercising 
and vending this invention, my Sovereign 
has been pleased to bestow upon me, by 
his letters patent, extending throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for 14 
years, 

The using of this grant, I can easily 
foresee, requires considerable discretion, 
tod in imploring, which I now beg leave 
to do, your Lordship’s abilities to di- 
rect assist my well-meant efforts, I 
build upon your Lordship’s patriotism, 
and in the worthiness of my cause, 

To be better understood, I will ate 
tempt, unable as I feel myself to the task ; 

tO point eut a few consequences 
wil naturally result from your 
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Lordship’s patronage in following up, and 
cultivating my statement; aud, secondly, 
what will result from your Lordship ta- 
king no heed of my suggestions, 

ist. Then, it is now in your Lordship’s 
power to protect the linen trade, and to 
preserve it as the staple trade of Ircland, 
by introducing my system, by furnishing 
the linen weavers with spinning machines, 
henceforth converting 99 spinners out of 
100, into weavers;—a change which 
would benefit Ireland in a most incalcu- 
lable manner; for keeping the hun 
spinners in a state of poverty is, alas! not 
to be wished for, but the raising of them 
from spinners, to the higher rank of wea- 
vers, would be a work worthy of your 
Lordship. 


And it belongs to me to have the ho- 
nour to say, that it is in your Lordship's 
power to do much more, if your 
Lordship should be hearty in the cause, 
I shall be found ready to second your 
Lordship’s exertions, even by a sale of my 
English and Scottish patents, with an as- 
signment of my Irish patent, on liberal 
terms; which would give to Ireland, un- 
der a grant of the crown, a monopoly on 
my system, and best preserve her shute 
ties, 


2dly. On the other hand, if this favour- 
able oppareupicy is neglected, instead of 
convert ng 99 of your spinnets into wea- 
vers; both your spinners and your wea- 
vers will be driven to seek other employ- 
ment, as the trade will go where capital 
will furnish machinery; and if I am com- 
pelled to take what might be the more lu- 
crative step, the granting of licences, as 
Sir Richard Arkwright did, by virtue of 
his letters patent, does not the present 
state of the cotton trade afford very sub- 
stantidl inducement for several thousand 
adventurers to embark, at a moment's noe 
tice, who have machinery ready, and wea 
vers ready to start to-morrow, and with 
whom if | once enter into contracts, it 
will be coo late fur me to give to Ireland 
the boon I now offer you in her behalf? 


To show you that | am prepared to en- 
ter into contracts, I take the liberty of 
enclosing, (or rather of forwarding to you 
in another envelope, by this post, as | am 
fearful of encreasing this letter beyond. 
the weight of a frank), a printed form of 
a contract, which, in justice to myself, 
I may be allowed to say, must not be 
longer in a dormant state, than the time 
I may fairly expect to be honoured with 
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your Lordship’s sentiments; and, with a 
proper attention towards your Lordship, 
I have to declare, that at present I am 
wholly unconnected with any kind of 
partnership, or have { at this moment 
granted any licence te any one. 

Before | close this letter, it may be ne- 
@essary to inform your Lordship, that my 
process is to cut the flax into lengths, 
short enough to card and spin on cotton 
¢pinning machines; and ia general to 
bleach it before it is spun, as in its open 
and cut state the fibres or staple are not 
only rendered much finer, and more soft 
anti flexible but the cloth requires very 
little or scarce any bleaching after it is 
wove, more than cleansing it from the dirt, 
it has collected in spinning and manu- 
facturing, by the weaver's size, &c. This 
is*no comemptible advantage, as the cloth 
gets into the market almost immediately 
after it comes out of the loom, and is not 
impoverished and harassed by ashes, and 
the durning system of bleaching, or in other 
words, by forcibly taking from the cloth 
a considerable portion of its component 
parts; for though less elegant, it must be 
allowed that by the old system unbleached 
linens will last much longer than bleached 
linens; but notso by my system. :—for that 
which the cloth loses in becoming white by 
the old method, is by the new method ex- 
tracted before it becomes a thread, con- 
sequently the thread is composed of only 
the best parts of flax, and my cloth 
having ne earthy particles, or soluble 
matter to lose, is capable of being washed 
without being impoverished. Many mouths 
are also saved in bringing the cloth from 
the hands of the weaver to those of the 
consumer; andif a given weight of flax 
requires a very long and tedious time to 
whiten, it is self evident, the interest on 
capital must be very considerably less by 
ghis operation taking place 4 fore it is spun, 
and wove, than @/icr the sproners are paid. 

Dr. Adam Smith states, that it requires 
four spinners to keep one linen weaver 
at work, and with shame be it spoken, 
little has been done for hnen-spinoing 
since his day: though it is an incontes- 
tible fact that linen is in all cases far pre- 
ferable to cotton; besides this, the raw 
material is not only.abome produce, but 
it is a much cheaper raw material than 
gottoa, and which the uncultivated bogs 
of Eagland and Ireland (according to Mr. 
Arthur Young) would yield to an inde- 
finite extent.—This invention I can assure 


your Lordship bas cost me many anxious 
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hours, and in money not less than tye) 
thousand pounds, to perfect, and of 
now ina state which requires no saben 
periments to be tried upon —T'0 speak 
ina language which cannot be risunder. 
stood, I Lave now at hand a dozen » 
of hnen, superior to any which werg 
ever manufactured in Ireland, and which 
have beea manufactured by my s 
and the spinuing part effected wholly 
cotton machines, without in any 
altering the machinery, but accomplished 
merely by the preparation of the flar;— 
the machines alternately spianing a hand. 
ful of flax this minute, a handful of eg. 
ton the next, (or any larger quantities) 
in which there can be no deception, and 
no subterfuge. 

The day is not far off when I hope tobe 
allowed to enlarge on other advantages, 
but I trust that I have said enough w 
rouse your Lordship’s attention and wonted 
sagacity, and that will be sufficient. 

{ am, myLord, your lordship’s most obe. 
dient humble servant, 

Joun Dumaein 


The Right Hon. Lord Frankfort. 


Extracts from the President's Message to Com 
gress, November 1811, 


In calling vou together sooner than a 
separation from your homes, would other- 
wise have been required, I yielded to coum 
siderations drawn from the posture of our 
foreign affairs ; and in fixing the present, 
for the time of your meeting, regard was 
had to the probability of further develope 
ments of the policy of the belligerent pow- 
ers towards this country, which might the 
more unite the national councils, in the 
measures to be pursued. 

At the close of the last session of Com 
gress it was hoped that the successive 
confirmations of the extinction of the 
French decrees, so far as they violated our 
neutral commerce, would have induced the 
government of Great Britain to repeal ms 
orders in council; and thereby autheriz 
a removal of the existing obstructions @ 
her commerce with the United States. 

Instead of this reasonable step to 
satisfaction and friendship between the 
two nations, the orders were at a moment 
when least to have been expected puta 
more rigorous execution ; and it was com 
municated through the British envoy jo 
arrived, that, whilst the revocation of the 
edicts of France, as officially made known 
to the British government, was 
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have taken place; it was an indiépensa- 
ble condition of the repeal of the British 
orders, that commerce should be restored 
toa footing, that would admit the produc- 
sons and manufactures of Great Britain, 
when owned by neutrals, into markets 
shut against them by her enemy ; the Uni- 
ted States being given to understand that, 
in the mean time, a continuance of their 
noo-importation act would lead to measures 
of retaliation. 

Ata later date, it has indeed appeared, 
that a communication to the British go- 
yernment of fresh evidence of the repeal of 
the French decrees against our neutral trade, 
was followed by an intimation, that it had 
been transmitted to the British Pleni- 

wentiary here,ia order that it might re- 
ceive full consideration in the depending 
discussions, This communication appears 
not tohave been received: But the trans- 
mission of it hither, instead of founding 
oo it an actual repeal of the orders, or 
assurances that the repeal would ensue, 
will not permit us to rely on any effective 
change, in the British cabinet. ‘To be reas 
dy te meet with cordiality satisfactory 
proofs of such a change, and to proceed in 
the mean time,in adapting our measures to 
the views which have been disclosed 
through that minister, will best consult 
our whole duty. é 

In the unfriendly spirit of those disclo- 
tures, indemnity and redress for other 
wrongs have continued to be withheld, and 
our coasts and the mouths of our harbours 
have again witnessed scenes not less dero- 
getory to the dearest of our national rights, 
than vexatious to the regular course of 
our trade. 

Among the occurrences produced by the 
conduct of British ships of war hovering 
8 our coasts, was an encounter between 
oe of them and the American frigate, 
commanded by Captain Rogers, render- 
edunavoidable, on the part of the latter, 
by a fire, commenced without, cause, by 
the former ; whose commander is, therefore, 
alone chargeable with the blood unfor- 
tunately shed in maintaining the honour 
ofthe American flag, The proceedings of 
acourt of inquiry, requested by Captain 
4, are communicated ; together with 
the correspondence relating to the occur- 
rence, between the Secretary of State and 
his Britannic Majesty’s envoy. To these 
ae added, the several correspondences 
which have passed on the subject of the 

tsh orders in council ; and to both, 

correspondence relatipg to the Flori- 
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das, in which Congress will be made ac. 
quainted with the interposition which the 
government of Great Britain has thought 
proper to make against the proceedings af 
the United States. 

fhe justice and fairness which have 
beenevineed on the part of the United 
States towards France, both before and 
since the revocation of her decrees, au- 
therised an expectation that her governs 
ment would have followed that measure 
by all such others as were due to our rea- 
sonable claims, as well as dictated by its 
amicable professions. No proof, however, 
is yet given of an intention te repair the 
other wronts done to the United States, 
and particularly to restore the great a- 
mount of American property seized and 
condemned under edicts, which, though 
not affecting our neutral relations, and, 
therefore, not entering into questions be- 
tween the United States and other belii- 
gerents, were nevertheless founded on 
such unjust principles that the reparation 
ought to have been prompt and ample. 

In addition to this, and other demands of 
strict right, on that mation; the United 
States have much reason to be dissatisfied 
with the rigorous aud unexpected restric- 
tions, to which their trade with the French 
Dominions has been subjected ; atid which, 
if not discontinned, will reguire at least 
corresponding restrictions on importations 
from France into the United States, 

On all those subjects our minister pleni- 
potentiary, lately sent to Paris, has care 
ried with him the necessary instructions ; 
the result of which will be communicated 
to you, and by ascertaining the ulterior 
policy of the Freach government towards 
the United States will enable you to adapt 
to it that of the United btates towards 
France. 

1 must now add, that the period is arrie 
ved, which claims from the legislative 
guardiaus of the national rights a system 
of Tndre ample provisions for maintaining 
them. Notwithstanding the scrupulous juse 
tice, the protracted moderation, and the 
multiplied effortson the part of the United 
States, to substitute, for the accumulating 
dangers to the peace of the two countries, 
all the mutual advantages of re-establishe 
ed friendship and confidence; we have 
seen that the British cabinet perseveres, 
not only in withholding a remedy for other 
wrongs, so long and so loudly calliag fos 
it; but in the execution, brought honie to 
the threshold of our territory, of measures 
which, under existing circumstances, have 
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the character, as well as the effect, of war 
on our lawful commerce. 
With this evidence of hostile reflexibili- 
ty, in trampling on rights which no inde- 
dent nation can relinquish; Congress 
will feel the duty of putting che United 
States inte an armour, and an attitude de- 
manded by the crisis, and corresponding 
with the national spirit and expectations. 


PARTY DISTINCTIONS. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

“It having been repfesented, that on 
certain days of the year, some soldiers 
are stillin the habit of appearing with 
cockades and other badges, which give un- 
intentional offence to different classes of 
their fellow-subjects—it is the ComMANDER 
or rut Forces’ Order, that they do in fu- 
ture avoid any token of PARTY DIs- 
TINCTION, and confine thems /ves to the dress 
which his Mojesty has been pleased to fix for the 
Corps to which they belong.” 

—_ 
LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL. 

Ata Meeting of the Committee of the 
Belfast Lancasterian Schgol, held 
this day, for the purpose of hearing 
Mr. Lancaster’s report on the state of 
the School. 

Tuomas M‘Cast, in THE CHAIR; 
The following was reccived :— 

Respecrep Faienps—!I do myself the 
pleasure to state that [ have repeatedly vi- 
sited the Lancasterian Schovl here, exa- 
mining and re-examining the state ef order 
as to the full introduction of the system into 
it; and I find that in point of beautiful or- 
der, the state of the School is such as not to 
beexceeded by any in the world, the origi- 
nal Institution in London not excepted. 

That the improvement of the children 
consists with the order, considering the 
short time which the system has been in- 
troduced into it. 

The entire state of the Institution re- 
flects the highest honour upon the masters, 
and atferds, to tad the most pleasing 
satisfaction, as it has done to every liberal 
minded person who has visited it—from a 
number of whom, {have had reports that 
have increased my gratification—til!, be- 
tween seeing and hearing, it has become 
inexpressible. 

I most heartily congratulate you upon the 
noble principles upon which your fnstitu- 
tion is founded, as well as upon its success. 

I find neither intolerance nor bigotry, 
have any place in your line of conduct, I 
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hail the prospect with joy, as} know, tha 
education without proselytism, is Dot ony 
best calculated for Ireland, but for the 
whole bulk of mankind. 

Wishing you all the success Your prin. 
ciples merit—and that the same rule of ace 
tion may not only continue long todo bo. 
nour to the benevolence and christian like. 
rality of the town of Belfast, but pervade 
all lreland—I remain your obliged and 
respectful frend, Joseru Lancasren, 

To the Committee of the Belfast Lancasterian 
School, 


Resolved—That the advantages of the 
Lancasterian system of education appear 
evident to this Committee, by the rapi 
progress made by the children in the 
fast School—They, therefore, have grea 
pleasure in confirming Mr. Lancaster's fe 
vourable report; and ardently hope that 
a system so conducive to the improvement, 
both as to the instruction and morals of the 
lower classes, may become widely diffused 
over the country. 

Resolved—That it appearing to this 
Meeting, that the universal diffusion of 
elementary knowledge will conduce tothe 
happiness and prosperity of the poor, a 
well as the true welfare and glory of the 
country, we find it our duty to recommend 
this system of education to public notice, 
as most eligible to be carried into effect, 
unconnected with the imposition of prin 
ciples upon the children, which may be 
repugnant to the religious opinions, and 
therefore, oppressive to the minds of theit 
parents—a line of conduct reprobated bya 
generous public, and which we abhor # 
calculated only to foster prejudice and ge 
nerate hypocrisy. ° 

Resolved—That the Thanks of this com 
mittee be given to M. J. Lancaster, for his 
strenuous and meritorious exertions for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge; for his at 
tention to the cause of education in tnt 
land ; for his able advocation of the ub 
tered and unfriended poor; and partici 
larly for his zealous co-operation 
deavours to communicate his 
improved system permanently and elfcc- 
tually to the town of Belfast. 

Resolved—That the good conduct and 
abilities of Mr. Harrod, the young ™ 
sent here by Mr. Lancaster to organize the 
school, is best shown by its present sa 
rous state,the good order, renee | 
great proficiency of the scholars, 
the entire approbation of the 


which they thus publicly express, in ord 
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that hismerits may be generally known, and 
dul appreciated, wherever he may here- 
aiter be employed.Avex. BARR, SECRETARY. 


Belfast, Dec. 14, 1811. 


LIVERPOOL PETITION. 
For withdrawing the Orders in Council. 


THE Orders in Council of 1807, con- 
tinged in certaia of their provisions by an 
Order of the 26th of April, 1809, ap- 

ing to several merchants in this town, 
tohave failed, after ample experience, of 

cing the objects expected from them, 
and instead of benefit, to have been pro- 
ductive of most serious injury to the trade 
and commerce of the country, and of this 
port in particular ; a requisition to the 
Mayor was in a course of Signature, re- 
questing him to convene a public meeting 
of the merchants and other inhabitants, 
for the purpose of considering the pro- 
prety of petitioning His Royvar Hicu 
ness thePaince Recenr to withdraw the 
Ordersin Council ; but on its being un- 
dersood that such a measure was not like- 
ly to meet with the concurrence of the 
Mayor, an advertisement was inserted in 
Billmge’s paper of the 9th inst. requesting 
“A Meeting of the Merchanteand others, 
who thought that the withdrawing of the 
Orders in Council would benefit the 
trade and commerce of the country, in or- 
der to petition the Prince Regent to with- 
draw the Orders, or so to modii y them as 
to alford relief to the distressed state of 
trade and coinmerce.” 

ln the course of the day on which this 
advertisement appeared, the- Gentleman 
who had left it for insertion, received a 
vaitfrom the Mayor, who stated that in 
Somseguence of the advertisement, he had 
been applied to by some Gentlemen who 
mumated their intention of calling a Coun- 
tet Meeting, if the former was persisted in ; 
aad, apprehensive that the peace of the 
town might be thereby disturbed, he wish- 
td to know whether the Megting for Wed- 
ueday could not be given up. In answer 
to an observation, that it had been intima- 
ted he would not call a Meeting, the Mayor 
temarked, that he had not been appli- 
ed toin an official way, and that no person 
— in saying he would haye re- 


The following reply was next mornia 
Presented to the a ; but he declined 
feceiving it, unless accoumpaned with a di- 
Fettanswer whether the Meeting for Wed- 

would, or’ would not take place ; 
SELFAST MAG. NO. XL. 
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on which the postscript to the letter was 


added. 
Liverpool, \( th 1 ecember, 1811, 

Sir, 

HAVING, with our late friend, 
the lamented Mr. William Rathbone, been 
appointed by the persons in this town, who 
petitioned Parliament against the Orders 
in Council of November, 1807, to attend to 
the business of their petition, we were led 
to give amore particular attention te the 
subject of those orders ; and we have since 
continued our attention to their effects 
upon the trade and commerce of this coun 
try.—Impressed with a conviction that 
these effects have been, not favourable, 
but the reverse ; and understanding that 
it would not be agreeable to you to con- 
vene a meeting ef the town geuerally, to 
consider the propriety of petitioumg his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent to with- 
draw the Orders in Council; in concur- 
rence with several friends, whose view of 
them is the same with our own, we caus- 
ed an advertisement to be inserted in Bil- 
linge’s paper yesterday, requesting the 
merchants and others, who think that the 
withdrawing of the Orders of 1807, con- 
tinued by an Order of the 26th April, 1809, 
will benefit the trade and commerce of this 
country, to meet at the Golden Lion, 
Dale-street, to-morrow, for the purpose of 
petitioning his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to withdraw the said Orders in 
Council, or suv to modify them as to af- 
ford relief to the distressed state of the 
trade and commerce ; and we do ourselves 
the honour to hand you herewith 
a copy of resolutions, on the subject in- 
tended to be submitted to the meeting 
iur its approbation. 

We have Jearnt from Mr, Thomas Bol- 
ton, whom you did the honour to call 
upon yesterday afternoon in consequence 
of his having taken the advertisement to 
Billinge’s, that we were probably not 
correct in the opinion that it would not 
be agreeable to you to convene a Meet- 
ing of the town for the purpose specified, 
We shall be happy if this is the case ; 
and beg leave to assure you that, if you 
will call such a meeting, it wiil give us 
and those with whom we have acted, much 
pleasure to withdraw the Notice for the 
Meeting to-morrow. 

From the information which we could 
collect of the general sense of the town, 
we could not conceive that the agitation, 
of this subject could be made a party 
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question ; and in thechoice of the mode 
which we adopted, we have been guided 
by the opinion that it was a mode the 
least likely to disturb the peace of the 
town, or to originate a party question. 
And such is still our reluctance to intro- 
duce any thing which, even in the opini- 
on of others, can bear the most distant 
appearance of party, that we should be 
disposed to adopt any adviseable mode 
not inconsistent with the attainment of 
our views, 
We are Sir, with sentiments of high re- 
spect, your friends and obedient Servants, 
JAMES CROPPER, 
THOS. MARTIN. 
To John Bourne, esq. Mayor. 
P. S, Having understood, that you de- 
clined receiving this letier, unless accom- 
anied with information whether the meet- 
ing advertised for to-morrow, would be 
held or not, we beg to assure you that, in 
ready compliance with your wishes, we 
have authority to say that the meeting will 
not take place; and it is the wish of our- 
selves, and of those who act with us, that 
you consider this letter as a formal request 
that you will be pleased to convene a mvet- 
ing, or to suggest any other mode by which 
our object may be satisfactorily attained, 
J. CROPPER. 
T. MARTIN. 
This letter was accompanied with a re- 
quisition to the Mayor, drawn up and 
sigued at the time, a Copy of which, and 
of the answer of the Mayor follow; 


Liverpool, 10th December, 1811. 
Sir, 

We, the undersigned, request you will be 
pleased to comply with the requisition of 
the inclosed letter, to convene a Meeting 
of the Merchants and other Inhabitants of 
the town, to consider the propriety of pe- 
titioning his Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent, to withdraw the order in Council 
of the 26th April, 1809; or that you will 
point out any other mode by which the 
object stated may be satisfactorily obtained. 

We are, with great respect, Sir, your 
obedient Servants, 

W. Rathbone, 
‘Thos. Booth, 
‘Thos, Belton. 
J. Richardson. 
"Theos. Freme. 
Joseph Clark, 
Thos. Cropper. 
Joha Bourne, es¢. Mayor. 


Robt. R. Benson. 
James Galan. 
David Hodgson. 
W. Hope, jun. 
‘Thos, Mather. 
Thos, ‘Thornely, 
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Town Hall, \Oth December, 181}, 


Sir, 
Ihave the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of a Requisition signed by you and 
other Gentlemen, that I would “ conyene 
a meeting of the Merchants and other ig. 
habitants of the town, to consider the 
priety of petitioning his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to withdraw the order in 
Council of the 26th April, 1809, or 
out some other mode by which the obj 
might be satisfactorily obtained,” att 
reply I beg leave to say, that I decline call, 
ing such meeting, and I do not thinkitne 
cessary for me to point out any mode 
which the object alluded to may be obtain. 
ed. Tam Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Joun Bourne, Mayor, 
To William Rathbone, esq. 
—_— 
COPY OF RESOLUTIONS INCLOSED IN TEE 
LETTER TO THE MAYOR, 


1. That the trade of this country, it 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
have been a principal cause of the vast @- 
periority of its power and resources above 
other countries of much greater extent and 
population, 

2, That cur ancestors, to whom we owe 
the foundation of so marked a distinction, 
convinced of this important truth, bave 
given ample proof of their regard for the 
interests of trade, by the numerous lega! 
provisions by which it was cherished and 
supported. 

3. ‘That among these provisions are tobe 
found, various laws encouraging the im- 
port of the raw materials; giving bounties 
on the export, and prohibiting the import 
of manufactures ; and subjecting the exper 
tation of some raw matcrials to the severes 
penalties. 

4. That the success of these measure 
isthe most absolute proof of the widen 
from which they proceeded. 

5. That we view with extreme concem, 
the present depressed state of the 
and commerce of the United K ; 
which is manifest in the ex , 
number of bankruptcies with un 
ed deficiencies; in the want of empley- 
ment for British shipping; in the 
tion of our manufactures from the %4 
off of export demand; in the number o 
artificers and labourers destitute of & 
ploy ; in the depreciation of many attics 
of property; and above all, in the aw 
ing increase, and affecting 

the poor. 
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¢. That the measures of the mais hav- 
excluded us, in a considerable degree, 
from the Continent of Europe, the Orders 
in Council issued in 1807, and continued in 
certain of their provisions, by an order of 
the 26th April, 1809, were intended to 
force a commercial communication: with 
the Continent, by the pressure of its ne- 
cesities ; particularly, by preventing the 
e of enemies’ colenies from reaching 
the mother country through the medium 
ef neutrals. ; 

*. That these orders, which from their 
paturecould be considered only as an ex- 

iment, are, after a trial of four years, 
# far from having effected the object for 
which they were issued, that the exclusion 
of our ships, produce and manufactures 
from the Contineat of Europe is more 
complete than at any former period. 

8 That whatever different opinions 
might have been formed of the probable suc- 
cesof these orders, there can now surely 
beno difference of opinion as to the extreme 
hazard toits best interests,to which thecoun- 
try would be exposed by their continuance, 

9 That the continuance of the orders in 
Council, instead of restoring to us any part 
efthe lost trade with the Continent, is 
manifestly the cause of still farther.-custail- 
ing trade, by depriving us of the market 
of the United States ef America, by far 
the most valuable for the consumption of 
wr manufactures, which this country ever 
possessed, and which has been estimated to 
cause an annual export of British goods to 
the amount of at least ten millions sterling. 

10. That the orders in Council are the 
sole cause of the continuance of the prohi- 
bitory commercial laws of the United 
States; and that, even if there were no 
such laws, and the orders were acquiesced 
m by the American government, they 
would, by depriving the Americans of 
markets for their agricultural produce, 
have the necessary effect of forcing their 
ladustry into another channel. P 

Il. That there is a striking similarity 

ween some of the most powerful means 
by which our own manufactures were es- 
tablished, and the operation of our orders 
T Council in America, The export of 
theep's wool from England was punished 

ith: the export of cotton wool from 
America to the principal continental mar- 
“ss now punished, through our orders 
ma Council, by confiscation ; and we know 
t00 well the effect of the one measure in 

and toleave.any doubt of the effect 
of the other in America. 
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12. That as America can no longer be 
the carrier of produce between French co- 
lonies and the Mother country, the enemy 
being deprived of all his West India pas- 
sessions ; a consequence of the withdraw- 
ing of the orders in Council would be, that 
America, after exhausting by export her 
present limited stock of colonial produce, 
would resort to this country for the supply 
of her own consumption. 

18. That the home consumptien of coffee 
and sugar in America being known, from 
the habits of all classes of the people, ta be 
greater in proportion to the population 
than in any other country, the supply of 
that market alone would bean almost in- 
calculable relief, if secured to our mere 
chants. 

14. That besides the demand for Ameri- 
can consumption, our Colonial produce 
would probably find its Way, in greater 
quantities, to the Continent of Europe, 
through the medium of America; which 
would still farther benefit the interests of 
our West India trade. 

15. That a renewal of trade with the 
United States would immédiately afford 
employment for a large tonnage of Bri- 
tish Shipping, both in the direct trade 
with this Country, and in the carrying of 
provisions to Spain and Portugal. 

16. ‘That to us, as practical men, the 
discussions which have taken place on 
the scarcity of Bullion, have appeared as, 
in a great measure, falling short of their 
object. A country without export trade, 
and in want of articles of the first neces- 
sity, can pay for them by the precious 
metals only ; and we conceive that the onl 
remedy for the scarcity of Bullion, and 
the consequent disappearance of specie, is 
to be found in the increase of our export 
trade, which, improving the rate of Ex- 
change, will restore bullion to the country 
by the natural operations of commerce. 

17. That notwithstanding the Berlin 
Decree, our trade with the United States, 
was as flourishing as at any former period, 
until the Orders in Council were issued ; 
and when we consider the naval superi- 
ority of this cointry, we cannot suppose 
that it would have been interrupted by 
that decree, or by any other decree within 
the power of the enemy. 

18. That regardless of the Decrees of 
France, we conceive that every measure 
of this Country should be dictated pure. 
ly with the reference to itse@witrue inte. 
rest; and that the continuance of orders 
highly injurious to ourselves, should never 
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be made to depend on the will of the 
enemy. 

19. That as the prosperity of the trade 
and commerce of the country, is so inti 
mately connected with the prosperity of 
its Revenue,we cannot withhold our appre- 
hensions, that, if the Orders in Couacil are 
continued, the diminution, which 1s ta- 
king place in the public income, will short- 
ly be much greater than it is at present. 

20. That an humble petition be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regevt, praying that bis Royal Highness 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, will be graciously pleased to with- 
draw the said Order in Council of the 26th 
of April, 1809, or so to modify it, as to 
relieve the distresses of the country, and 
to prevent the still greater calamities which 
we are persuaded, would result from its 
continuance. 


~~ 
The gentlemen who signed the requi- 
sition to the Mayor, and others with whom 
they have acted, taking the circumstances 
into consideration, have determined not to 
call any Public Meeting at present on the 
subject ; and 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
That a Peririon tro urs Rovat Hicu- 
Ness THe Prince Recent, is now lying 
for signature at Mr. W. Roasinson’s, 
Castle-street, praying that his Royal High- 
ness will, in the name and on the behalf of 
His Majesty, be graciously pleased to with- 
draw the Order in Council of the 26th 
April, 1809, or so to modify it as to afford 
relief to the distressed state of ‘Trade and 
Ce.umerce. 
—O 
December 18, the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
and Common Council of the City of 
London, waited upon his Royal High- 
ness the Paince Recent, ‘at York- 
House, with the following Address, 
which was read by Joun Sirvesrer, 
esq. the Recorder aes 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, REGENT OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


The Dutiful and Loyal Address of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commoes of the Ci- 
ty of London, in common council assembled. 

May it please your Royal Highness >—~ 
We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 

Commons of the city of London, in com- 

mon Council assembled, humbly approach 

your Royal Highness, on behalf of our- 
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selves and the community at large, with 
an earnest request that your Royal 
ness will be graciously pleased ‘to 
such measures as, with the advice of the 
Most Honourable the Privy Council, shal} 
seem meet, for causing a suspension of the 
use of grain in the distilleries of the Unie 
ted Kingdom such suspension 
to us to be one of the most effectual means 
of preventing those serious evils which a 
further rise in the price of grain is at this 
time so —— calculated to produce; 
and we further humbly beg leave to e- 
press our confident hope, that well aware, 
as your Royal Highness must be, of the cay 
ses of the present scanty supplyof grain from 
foreign parts, and of the great distress that 
may arise therefrom, your Royal High 
ness, to whose justice and humanity we 
shall not, we trust, appeal in vain—will be 
graciously pleased to employ all the means 
in your power, by adopting measures cor 
responding with your royal character and 
disposition, to re-open to us, if it be prac 
ticable, those channels of intercourse with 
foreign, and especially neutral nations, 
which have heretofore been found so ge 
nerally advantageous to his Majesty's sub 
jects, and so good a security against those 
dreadful calamities which are but too often 
the consequence ef a scarcity of the nece> 
saries of life. Signed by order of Court, 
HENRY WOODTHORPE 

To which Address his Royal Highnes 
was pleased to return the following mes 
gracious answer :— 

I must always see with great concer 
the pressure arising from a deficiency 
the harvest. I have directed such steps 
to be taken as may tend to give the ear- 
liest effect to any measures which may be 
adopted by Parliament for the purpow 
of relieving the inconveniences oF 
likely to result from such deficiency. 
and whenever circumstances a 
it practicable, nothing shall be wanting 
on my part to contribute towards the re 
toration of commercial intercourse betweea 
this country and other nations, to the 
footing on which it has been usually com 
ducted, even in the midst of war 
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At an Aggregate Meeting of the Cather 
lics. of Ireland, held in Dublin, Dee 
26th 1821. sith 
The Earl of Fingall, inthe Chair. — 
Resolved, That it appears to us, Oat 
the General Committee of the Catho- 

lics of Ireland, appointed and 
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for the sole and constitutional purpose of 
preparing petitions to the Legislature, on 
hebalf of the Catholic people, and possess- 
“ae the confidence, esteem and reverence 
of Irishmen of all persuasions, have been 
forcibly and illegally obstructed and out- 
raged by the orders of His Grace, 
Charles Duke of Richmond, the present 
Chief Governor of Ireland, it. conjunction 
with other persons exercising the Civil 
Government therein, aud their prominent 
advisers. 

Resolved, That in the measures pursued 
by the Administration of Ireland for some 
vars, we have observed, with regret and 
indignation, a spirit of progressive intem- 
perance and exasperating intolerance, aris- 
ing from the impolicy of those Rulers, as 
well as from their ignorance of the Coun- 
try they have undertaken to govern. 

Resolved, ‘That the measures springing 
from so improvident a spirit, call forth the 
loud and unqualified reprobation of his 
Majesty’s Irish Subjects, threaten to alien- 
ate the affections of the People, and tend 
to extinguish their characteristic and well 
known ardor in pressing forward to man 
His Majesty's fleets, and to strengthen his 
Armies, so amply recruited by the Irish 
Roman Catholics, sinking as théy are, 
under the heavy burden of equal taxes, 
without equal benefits, and that such un- 
wise and illiberal measures are calculated 
to destroy the harmony and unanimity 
upon which, alone, can rest ihe prosper 
mty, greatness, and honor of the Empire. 

Resolved, that it befits the Catholics of 
ireland, upon every principle of-honor and 
prudence, fortified, as they are, by the first 
principles of the Constitution, and sup- 
ported by the Solemn Verdict of a Jury, 
hot to submit, in silence, to this monstrous 

rion of Law, and unwarrantable a- 

‘eof temporary Péwér ; and that being 
thes Oppressively Debarred, for a time, 
from preferring their Joint Appeal to the 


legislature through the medium of Per-* 


wns duly authorised, on behalf of All, for 
that Purpose alone, they ouglit, never- 
Meless, tO resort to every constitutional 


means, to make known the extent and de- 

tails of their degraded condition to their 
Fellow-subjects, and to the world. 

Resolved, That a Dutiful andan Humble 

to His Royal Highness the Prince 

be presented, so soon as the Re- 
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strictions on his Authority shall cease, 
upon the subject of the late invasion of our 
undoubted Right to Petition, and of the 
insult offered to the Catholics of Ireland. 

Resolved, That the preparation and pre- 
sentation of such Address be referred to a 
Board to consist of the following persons : 
—([The names of the members of the Board, 
in alphabetical order, then follows, as read 
by the secretary. ] 

Resolved, That neither the said Board, 
nor the General Committee of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, does, or ever did, consist of 
persons in any manner constituted or ap- 
pointed to represent, or assuming, or ex- 
ercising a right to represent the People of 
this Kingdom, or any number or descrip- 
tion of them, or the people of any district 
within the same; neither does the same 
consist of any persons charged with any 
further or other function, than that of 
preparing Catholic Petitions and Addres- 
ses to the different branches of the Legis- 
lature, 

Resolved, That the General Committee 
of the Catholics of Ireland, whose firm and 
judicious conduct is entitled to our warm- 
est applause and admiration, be requested 
to assemblein Dublin, at noon, on the 28th 
of February, 1812, 


Resolved, That the grateful thanks of 
the Catholics of Ireland, are hereby given 
to our Protestant Brethren. who have this 
day honoured us with their presence, and 
favoured us with the highly liberal ex- 
pressions of their sentiments at this mo- 
mentous crisis. . 


Resolved, That the sincere, grateful, and 
ardent Thanks ofthis Meeting be returned 
to the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Netterville, for his firm, constitutional, 
and dignified deportment on the illegat 
dispersion of the Catholic Committee, on 
Monday last, and for his unceasing and 
patriotic exertions, on all occasions for the 
Gatholic cause. 


Resolved, (with acclamation), that the 
most cordial Thanks of this Meeting are 
due, and hereby most sincerely given to 
the Earl of Fingall, for his highly digni- 
fied, prudent, firm and parental conduct 
in the Chair this day, as well as on every 
other occasion when he sat as the wise 
Guardian of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, 
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COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE PLANS FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
ON THE SYSTEM OF 


MR. LANCASTER, 


AND 


DR. BELL, 


CHILDREN ADMITTED, 


Belonging to all denominations of Religion, 
without exception. 


None but the Children of Mem 
Church of England. me he 


BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, 


Reading. 

For the youngest Children, Dr. Watts’ Di- 
vine Songs (the edition published by the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) 

Scripture Lessous. 

‘The Psalms, Epistles and Gospels, as con- 
tained in the Common Prayer-book. 

For the best Readers, the Bible. Writing, 
aud Arithmetic 

eyhe Children may all be catechised by their 
respective Ministers. 

MECHANICAL 

‘The Classification simple, and easily applied 
tothe largest number of Children. 


Cheerfulness and activity influence the 
whole School. 


EXPENSE OF A SCHOOL FOR 


Master's Salary.......++ sorsevese@elO5 O 0 
Rent of School-room.........0.6. §&2 10 0 
Rewards for Children, &c...... - 8.00 
3000 Slates, at 4d. each........... 1613 4 
B Spelling-book........ asemrontee Ov 8 O 
Reading FC9CONS <0 cncdaceppsaee secs . 0120 


Arithmetic Lessons.....cccsccseeee 0 140 





£210 17 4 


Not Defined. 
The Church Catechism, and Pruaciples of 
Religion, according to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. 


Dr. Bell being, in principle, hostile to Wri 
ing and Arithmetic for the poor, the 
National Society have not mentioned 
those Branches of Instruction; having 
merely declared it to be their design, t 
afford to the poor ‘ suitable learning,” 


OPERATION. 

‘Lhe Classification complex ; and with dif. 
culty applicable to a considerable num 
ber of Children. 

Dejection and constraint apparent among 
the Scholars. 


ONE HUNDRED CHILDREN, 
Master's Salary.....ccensecesevenlO5 00 
Rent of School-room............ 52 100 
Rewards for Children, &c...... © 35 00 
Books for Reading, at 5s. -per 
ANUUM, EACH .....00ec0ese-eeee- 2500 0 
Pens, Ink, Paper, Copy, Ci- 
phering-books, é&e. ,at 10s, 


each, per aMNuM........0c008 500 00 
—— 


£942 100 


Being a difference in the expense of the necessary requisites for each 
School of £732 12s, 8d. 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 
> 


FRAUDS COMMITTED BY LIGHTERMEN, IN 
TME CONVEYANCE OF COALS ON THE 
LAGAN CANAL, 


Numerous trauds have, for a long time, 
been committed in the carriage of coals on 
this canal. A few weeks ago, porters 
were efiployed at might to carry Scotch 
cvals from a boat detained at Lisburn, sup- 
posed to belong to the proprietors of the 
distillery at Dangannon. ‘The clandestine 
manner of seliing them, is presumptive 
evidence that the lightermen were defraud- 
ing their employers.—It ought to be gene- 
rally known, that persons who buy coals 


Ls 


in this manner, subject themselyes to te 
prosecuted for buying goods, 

them to be stolen. ‘ihe lightermen: 
subject themselves to a prosecution 
larceny, and if convicted, they ‘be 
transported, or fined and imprt ht 
is a prevailing idea among the boatine, 
that if they are detected, they can only 
be forced to refund the amount of 
coals embezzled. Thus oe in the 
wrong, they are emboldeued to comm 
the < g tia. a notion of false eng) 
But it is high time to convince 

their error; and persons receivimg coals 
from them, should always be careful © 
have them measured on delivery from the 
boat.—An instance has lately occurte, 
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wires to be made public, to serve 
pero toothers—JAMES FOGEY, 
wi DAVID C HAMBERS, two lightermen 
of Lisburn, were bringing up a boxt-load of 
coals to John Hancock, of that town. On 
measuring them out, they were found 
to be nearly two tons deficient. An as- 
distant boatman, who had been only part 
of the time with them on their passage, 
ed, that during the time he was with 
them, they had disposed of 34 tubs.—A 
ution against them atthe ensuing 
er Sessions at Hillsborough was in- 
tended, but, on their making a public ac- 
tnowledgment of their fraud, in considera- 
tien of their poverty, they are for this 
time permitted to go unpunished. It 1s 
that by this intimation, the ends of 
public justice will be answered; that they 
and other boatmen will be deterred from 
practising such frauds, and the owners of 
coals be induced to look more closely to 
the delivery of the cargoes. 
METHOD OF ENTERING A ROOM ON FIRE. 
The linen having taken fire in the Laun- 
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dry at Corby Castle, Cumberland, about a 
weck ago, the destruction of the premises 
was preveated by the great exertions of 
George Hodgson and Andrew Par, and 
others of the familv, even before Mt. How- 
ard’s zealous and friendly neighbours had 
flocked in to assist them. {t was in vaia 
attempted to enter the room in an erect 
posture without danger of immediate suf- 
fecation, but Andrew Park found, that by 
crawling or stooping low, the atmosphere 
near the floor was so clear that he was en- 
abled to penetrate, without inconvenience, 
and thereby save some linen, and drag ont 
part of that which was in flames.—<Al- 
though this result may, from the nature of 
smoak, appear obvious to many, it is 
thought that this. practical elucidation of 
a theory may become useful on similar ac- 
cidents, where the fire proceeds from 
linen or furniture. Persons entering iio 
the smoke, should also take the precau- 
tion of wetting their gloves and sleeves, 
which will prevent their being so easily 
burnt. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From 20th November to 20th L'ecember, 1811. 


in the present season very little occurs to remark on agricultural subjects. 

The weather since last report has been variable, but for the most part wet and store 
my, and yet it has been remarked where the plough has been employed that the seit 
teens drier, and in better order than could be expected after so much rain, ‘The 
meadows and grass lands have retained a verdure unusual in the middle of winter, in com» 
sequence of there having been ne frost to check vegetation, 

The prices of grain continue nearly the same as they were last month, wheat fora 
week ortwo lowered a little, but seams rising again, and will not probably be lowet 


through the season. 


Oat-meal has been stationary for the last month, rating generally at the average of 


#2 or “3s, per hundred. 


Potatoes bring various ‘prices in different quarters of the country : in some they rate 
from 34d, to 4d. per stone, while in others they are as high as 6d. to 64d. 

Flax some time ago experienced a reduction inthe price, but has since risen, and will 
probably keep up so long as the demand for *exBoftation continues, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
lr ruin does not directly stare us in the face, at every step we take in the progress of 
this calamitous war, at least commercial distress is accumulating with additional pressure. 





We sink under a most oppressive load of taxation produced by the war. Gold has dire 
*ppeared, and we are suffering more than many are yet aware, from the depreciation of 
the substituted paper. This also arises from the war. ‘To all these evils, we have now to 

the rivts-at Nottingham, and’the adjacent midiand counties of England, It ix neces 
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sary to go below the surface to account for those riots, and to trace their source tothe 
war, that fruitful cause of calamities. The weight of taxes, and the general badness of 
trade have forced people into habits of rigid economy, and prudent persons are necesita. 
ted todeny themselves of many gratifications, which in better times were allowable. 
From inability to raise present supplies, recourse was had, through mecessity, to articles 
of inferior quality, and those, although in the end less durable, and more expensive, an. 
swered the present exigency Hence most articles were made more flimsy, and of inf. 
rior quality, and a consequent deterioration in many manufactures, aud a reduction jy 
prices of weaving took place; in the muslin and calico trade, by forcing the weavers t 
work higher sets, at the rates of lower ones, and in the manufacture of stockings, by 
makiaog them of a smailer size, and inferior quality, and at last by weaving in pieces, 
and cutting those pieces inte the shape of stockings. Thus the wages of workmanship 
were abridged, while owing to a defective harvest, and fear of a failure of fore Up. 
plies, the prices of the necessaries of life were enhanced. ‘The workmen rose at frst to 
break the frames used in the manufacture of those piece goods, and when once assets 
ted, have gathered additional strength so as materially to threaten the peace of the . 
Many outrages have been committed, and when a mob is once embodied, it is difficult to 
guess when or where they will stop. 

At Liverpool, a judicious plan has been adopted for the present employment of the 
poor thrown out of work by the badness of the times. Money is advanced by subserip. 
tion to the commissioners of the Docks, not to be recalled for five years, to enable them 
to proceed more largely with their works, in hopes their former extensive trade, mayia 
time of peace, or by the abrogation of the pernicious orders in council return to them, 
It is a good scheme to meet the present pressing difficulty, as the best mode of assisting 
the poor, who by any casual means are thrown out of their usual employment, is to te 
store some temporary channels for the exertions of their industry, ‘Thus the elasticity of 
their minds, and a laudable spirit of independence may be best preserved. 

The probability of no early change inthe respective policy of the United States, and 
the important fact disclosed in the President’s message to Congress, of it having been of- 
ficially announced, that a continuance of the Non-importation Law would lead to mea- 
sures of retaliation on the part of the British Government, are circumstances which have 
influenced the value of several descriptions of American produce. Cotton, however, 
is the article which has been more particularly affected, and for two or three days after 
the receipt of the intelligence in question, it met in Liverpool with a spirited and exten 
sive demand from both Dealers and Speculators, at a considerable improvement upos 
the former prices. The advance, generally, may be estimated at 14d, but upon Bahia 
and Sea Island Cottons it is reckoned equal to 2d.and in some instances to 24d per Ih 
‘The inquiry has, in some measure, subsided, but the demand is regular, and the conte 
dence of the holders has not suffered any abatement. The imperts of cotton into Le 
verpool since the Ist November do not exceed 7,500 bags, whereas the sales amountto 
not less than 41,000; and allowing that fully one-third of this quantity has been bought 
on speculation, their stock has experienced an actual decrease of about 25,000 bags 
It may also be observed, that the demand for Twist in Manchester, with a view to eh 
portation, principally to Malta and the Baltic, continues very steady, af a 
advance in the prices.—Pot Ashes arein rather more request. 

Accounts from Jamaica state that owing to the large quantities of damaged linens 
sent out from Ireland, and sold as of a good quality, the character of our linens has beea 
brought into great disrepute. This loss of reputation is of great injury to our hinen 
trade, and calls for immediate redress, more especially as Jamaicais the great mar 
ket, by which our linens mostly find an entrance to the Spanish main, and if that market 
is lost by the continuance of such fraudulent proceedings, great injury will be 

Among the documents will be found a letter from John Dumbell to Lord _ Frankfort, 
published by order of the linen board in relation to a supposed inproveness Sam 
linen yarn by machinery, by cutting the flax, so that it may be previously card The 
haste which the writer requires his plan to be adopted by the purchase of his patent 
right, looks suspicious, and there is room to doubt that yarn made of flax cut short cai 
not be equal in quality to that made of the long staple. Flax is now in the rough # 
dear as cotton twist, and jinen made as he proposes, may be supposed to require some 
further bleaching, and all the finishing processes. From these considerations the pls 
does not appear likely to agswer in practice. 
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Distillation from grain will probably be prevented in Engl ind on the meeting of par- 
tameat, ether by direct prolubition, or by encouragement given to the use of sugar 
‘a the distilleries. We refer tu the docunenis for peticvas trom Liverpool, and the 
Common council of Loadon oa this sab ct. Phe jlowersag of the price of grain may 
be expected trom the adopuion of this salutary aud necessary measure, — It ts not yet 
mentioned whether the Irish distilleries wil be jaciuded in this regulation, but there is 


r the interest of landholders may be preferre.t, although to the injury of the 


Ssary 


cust tu fea! 
community at large. 

In the last Commercial report, the discount on bank notes was through inadvertence 
gated at 22 percent, [ft ought to have been marked at 20. Owtng to a want of orders 
to purchase guineas, discount has latterly fallen to 16 or 18 per cent ; being 4s. 4d, 

But tais reduction can only be considered as temporary, as gold in 
bove the mint price, and silver at 


to 4s. 6d. per piece ’ 
bullion is in London at 5/. 10s, per oz. or il, Las. Ifa. a 
7%, per oz. or Is.34d. above the miat standard, In Dublin the discount is about 20 per 


cent, or 5s. Gd. per guinea, 

A meeting has been held in Belfast, to petition parliament to place Ireland upon the 
game footing with Great Bricata tw any tature bill to be brought into pa¥liament respect- 
rhisis a subject with which it will be found very unsafe to 


ing payments in specie. 
meddle. Acts of parliament cannot restore public credit, or stop the depreciaaon of 


paper, while powerful causes arising from poluical and commercial circumstances ope- 
If bank notes are made a legal tender, the depreciation will 


rate in acoatrar. direction. 
be more rapid, and the next step in the work of counteraction will most probably be 


the iaw of a maximum, or fixing the highest rates, at which goods of every kind will be 
permitted to be sold, for without this violent measure, the making of bank notes a legal 
tender will be defeated by a rise in all the articles of merchandize, and of food, equiva. 
lent to the loss on the paper. Against enforcing a maximum, France has afforded a 
severe and awful warning. The effect of bank paper being made a legal tender, would 
be to defraud all creditors under old contracts, and to make a most violent inroad on 


property of almost every description. 
Exchange on London is 8 to 84 pér eent. 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


Fram November 20 to December 20. 


The peculiar mildness of the weather has induced several plants to be in blow which 


seldom appear at this season. 
Throughout this period Auriculas (Pravula Auricula); Anemones (Anemone corona- 


ria), Hep sticas (Anemone Hepatica), Marigold (Calendula oflicizals), with Groundsel 
(Senecio vulyaris), Dandelion (Leontodon Taraxacum), Milfoil or Yarrow (Achilea Mille- 
folium), Charlock or Praissagh (Sinapis Arvensis), and French Furze or Whins (Ulex 


Evropu:) have continued to display flowere, 


aide 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


From November 20, to December 20, 


21 ,22,.....seeeeeess Dark days, with some smart showers. 


BS,..ccsececccersecceoele Ye 
D4, cccocccsscccccccee Wet afternoon, 


85,20, .ccrcocescosceng > 
Light Rain during the afternoon, 


Pca in the evening. 


DO ccvcccccsdvesssateod 


Dec. 1 2, .ceteect ences ces eetOrmy di 


Sycciccesscesosceecesndeeeneny ay, wet night. 
GiriniéZ coseescscesseeeOWEFYy spow at night. 


BELTAST MAG, NU-e ALI 
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